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Tats work will produce, I apprehend, much the same impression as 
the “ Vie de Jésus.” The reader will willingly concede to M. Renan 
learning, taste, genius, an active fancy (only too active, indeed), and 
elegance of style; but he will feel, as before, that the author seems 
hopelessly ignorant of one simple fact,—that it is impossible to build 
fabrics without materials, to burn down a house and reconstruct it 
out of the smoke and ashes; hopelessly ignorant of the limits which 
divide history from fiction. 

If a man be allowed to treat his only documents as M. Renan 
does, it is simply impossible to construct any authentic history at all. 
This the immense majority of his critics felt in dealing with his 
“Vie de Jésus,” and they will feel much the same in dealing with 
“Les Apotres.” 

It is, no doubt, quite possible to eliminate some few incidents, 
some unimportant details, from any professedly historical documents, 
and yet, granting the rest to be authentic and genuine, to compose 
a history out of them. But how, if we reject the greater part as 
legendary or false? and not only the greater part, measured by 
mere bulk, but by quality also; all that is most important and 
characteristic, all for which the world has ever valued the docu- 
ments, and without which it would regard the residuum of pretended 
history as fit only for Dr. Dryasdust, or the Antiquary’s incom- 
parable “ Essay on the hill-fort of Quicken’s-bog ?”’ How, if in order 
to clench the proof that five-eighths of the whole are to be rejected 
as per se incredible, we load the author with suspicion, even where he 
is dealing with ordinary matters, or charge him with downright 
tampering with his materials, as M. Renan supposed the rédacteurs 
of the “ Gospels,’ and now supposes the author of the “ Acts,” to 
have done? How, if even the last poor fraction of a dividend— 
mere dry details—scorie left at the bottom of the critical furnace— 
are to be suspected; if even these remains are so full of error that 
M. Renan is compelled to read them upside down, or, like his Hebrew, 


(1) Les Arorres. Par Ernest Renan. Michel Lévy Fréres. Paris, 1866. 
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backwards ? to re-arrange the dates, or re-adjust the circumstances ? 
What if all this be the case? Why then it will be said, that though 
a2 man may (as M. Renan has done) give us a romance, he cannot 
give us a history; his work must, in the nature of things, be the 
product of guess-work and fancy. It were as feasible to write 
a history of the Trojan war out of the Iliad; nay, the task would 
be much the same. This too is founded on fact, as are all the greatest 
epics and dramas ever produced by human genius. But on how much 
that is knowable? So little that, except on M. Renan’s plan, the 
history would be very brief. After getting rid of all the superhuman 
machinery,—of old Chryses and his prayers, of the gods and their 
transformations, of miracles and prodigies, of the exaggerated 
achievements of Achilles, and very probably of Hector’s death, as 
but one myth the more where there were so many, and a suspected 
embellishment of the “ self-glorifying ’’ Grecian legend,—the history 
would be reduced to about as much as this : “Once upon a time there 
was a city called Troy. The Greeks made war against it, at what 
date exactly is unknown, as also how many sailed thither, and who 
were their leaders. The quarrel is said to have been about a woman ; 
and this may be intrinsically probable, inasmuch as a great Roman 
satirist says that most quarrels have a similar origin. It is said that 
after a siege reported to be long, but we know not how long, Troy 
was destroyed; which brings us to the end of this brief eventful 
history.” There is really little difference in the two cases, except 
that the Iliad has always been accepted as fiction, and therefore no 
one ever thought how much he must reject if he wished to make an 
authentic history out of it. The Gospels, on the other hand, have 
been regarded as authentic history ; but if M. Renan’s principles of 
criticism be applied to them they will equally shrink in bulk. We 
shall reject as much in proportion, and a// that is most significant. 
The historical element that is left will be just as infinitesimal both in 
bulk and importance. 

If such: a book, purporting to be a history, is only of equal 
bulk with the rejected documents, it must be, d fortiori, as purely 
fanciful as the original was presumed to be. Yet such history has 
M. Renan proffered us; nay, he has done much more. It is as if 
he had not only first reduced the Iliad to nothing by rejecting all its 
fiction, and then given us the history of Troy out of it, but in a bulk 
equal to the Iliad and Odyssey together! For the four Gospels 
are transformed into a volume of no less than five hundred pages, 
and the Acts of the Apostles into another of four. Before the 
theory of M. Renan’s fictitious Christianity can be fairly launched, 
it will require ten times as much written matter as was required to 
make the original Christianity a great fact in the world. 

His readers, however, will simply say that they cannot receive his 
history on such conditions, except by his proving a claim to inspira- 
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tion or divination ; a retro-phetic if not prophetic faculty. Now, as 
he denies all possibility of men’s possessing any such endowments, 
they also will deny that it is possible to destroy the documents of 
history, and yet to reproduce it; toreject more than half a document 
as per se incredible, reject half the remainder by the necessity of 
getting rid of that, throw endless doubt on the rest by damaging 
suspicions of the authors, and yet, by drawing on conjecture ad libitum, 
resuscitate the history which has been preliminarily destroyed. 

Should M. Renan say, in apology for writing history on such 
conditions, that we see that many books—as Livy’s history, for 
example—contain prodigies and | legends which we throw aside, 
and yet take the history notwithstanding, I reply just as Boling- 
broke did (who saw this point as clearly as any Christian can do), 
that everything depends on the relative value of what is retained 
and what is rejected. You may omit every legend, argued he, in 
Livy, and yet the history goes on just as well as before; not to say 
better. But if you reject all that is miraculous and superhuman 
in the history of the Bible, all that is necessarily implicated with it, 
grows out of it, and has no meaning apart from it, you have nothing 
left ;—-what you reject is the history. The difference is as between 
cutting out a corn and cutting off the head. A man may get along 
quite as well, and indeed a good deal better, without his corn; but 
‘what if he has lost his head ? 

My object in the present article will be simply to show— 

I. That a history of the first days of Christianity, if M. Renan’s 
view of his materials be correct, is impossible. And, IT. That if such 
a history were possible, it is still incredible that his history should be 
the true. 

I. In order to see how nearly M. Renan annihilates the materials 
of his history before he begins to compose it; how little is left 
which he does not summarily reject in virtue of his (I must so call 
it) fanatical view of the supernatural, and how uncertain he further 
makes that little, by necessary implication with such legendary matter, 
or by a general depreciation of his authorities, in order to reconcile 
us to such wholesale confiscations, let us look at the poor relics of 
the Acts after his successive rejections. We shall then be filled 
with wonder, that so portly a volume of four hundred pages has 
grown, not out of such a literary “ mustard-seed” as the Acts, but 
out of less than a third of it. 

M. Renan acknowledges that the Acts form the principal part of 
our sources of the knowledge of the first days of the Christian 
Church; he agrees that they are the genuine work of Luke, the 
author of the third Gospel, a disciple of Paul and his fellow- 
traveller, wherever he so represents himself (and here, we think, 
M. Renan argues with great candour and acuteness, though, as we 
think, ruinously for his thesis) ; and that they were composed in all 
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probability before a.p. 80. Most people, indeed, think earlier ; but 
M. Renan, arguing upon his favourite assumption that there neither 
is nor can be such a thing as prophecy, has an easy way of showing 
that the date could not have been earlier. The Acts, he urges, not 
unreasonably, were composed after the third Gospel ; and the third 
Gospel contains an express prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which must therefore have been written after that event! Now that 
event did not occur till a.p. 70, therefore the third Gospel could not 
have been composed till after that date, and the Acts later still. 

Our author, then, admits that Luke was the writer of the ‘‘ Acts,” 
and that they were written not later than a.p. 80. Such is his 
grand authority, his fons gestorum. Now, how much of him does 
he summarily reject? How much of the little that remains is 
rendered utterly untrustworthy by the hard conditions which compel 
him to damage his author in order to give greater plausibility to the 
enormous excisions of the supernatural ? We shall soon see. 

The book would appear not to be capable of enduring much deple- 
tion without vanishing into thin air. Luke is not, like M. Renan, a 
voluminous writer; the whole of this wonderful book, the very ashes 
of which, after M. Renan’s critical incremation, have mainly enabled 
him to write so goodly a volume, is contained in about thirty pages 
of our quarto Bibles! It is not, therefore, a corpulent folio, which 
may be bled and bled and bled again: it must, if much be taken 
away, give up the ghost altogether. 

Well, then, in the first place, M. Renan utterly discredits the first 
twelve chapters—i.e. nearly half; and plainly it is a necessity, for 
they are full of “legendary matter,”’—of miracles, and alleged fulfil- 
ment of prophecy; in fact, the supernatural. They are no less 
legendary than the Gospels themselves. But is there not much of 
the legendary, also, in the subsequent chapters ? Plenty, of course; 
and it must be ejected by the same summary method. In chap. xiii. 
you must sponge out the story of Sergius Paulus, and Elymas the 
sorcerer ; in chap. xiv. Paul’s healing the cripple, and the conse- 
quent apotheosis offered him and Barnabas at Lystra. Chap. xv., 
though it contains nothing miraculous, is, as we shall see by-and-by, 
quite untrustworthy on other grounds. Chap. xvi. is almost wholly 
to be rejected, for we have Paul casting out the spirit of divination, 
and the miraculous deliverance of Paul and Silas from prison. In 
chap. xviii. we have one of Paul’s visions, which, though not miracu- 
lous, but an “hallucination,” is not what it purports to be, and is 
therefore not historic in the sense in which it is related. In fact, all 
Paul’s visions—the result, in plain language, of Paul’s being out of 
his senses—vanish on the same ground. In chap. xix. you must 
sponge out the legend of the gift of tongues, imparted to those who, 
having been only baptised with John’s baptism, are now baptised in 
the name of Jesus; the “special miracles wrought by the hands of 
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Paul, and by handkerchiefs brought from his body ;” and the Devil’s 
discomfiture of the sons of Sceva the Jew, who attempted to conjure 
in the name of Jesus.! 

Chap. xx. contains the raising of Eutychus from his sleep of death : 
and chap. xxi. certain supernatural warnings against Paul’s going 
to Jerusalem, the asserted prophetic. gifts of Philip’s four daughters, 
a prophecy of Agabus, and a vision of Paul. Chap. xxii. contains the 
account of Paul’s miraculous conversion, already rejected in Acts ix. ; 
and to what M. Renan reduces that, will be seen by-and-by. In 
chap. xxiii. you must reject—another “vision” of Paul’s; that is, 
another “illusion,” which Paul mistook for a supernatural revelation, 
altogether unhistoric therefore as it stands. In chap. xxvi. we have 
the narrative of Paul’s miraculous conversion again. In chap. xxvii. 
we have another “ vision” on the occurrence of the shipwreck. From 
chap. xxviii. you must reject Paul’s escape from the “ venomous 
serpent,” and the miraculous cure of the “father of Publius,” and 
“many others” in the island. Thus, there is scarcely a chapter in 
which the sponge is not to be liberally used, and in many nearly the 
whole is to be erased. The matters retained, and which are insigni- 
ficant except in connection with the presumed supernatural sub- 
stratum, would occupy, as near as We can make out, about half the 
thirty quarto pages. 

But is the whole of even this to be received ? By no means. In 
order to show that Luke may have incorporated into his book all 
these “legendary matters,” he invests him with all those infirmities 
which he has found it necessary to ascribe to him as the author of 
the third Gospel, and adds others which, almost totidem verbis, but 
certainly by necessary logic, prove that he was also a knaye. All 
this M. Renan does without seeming to recollect that he is thereby 
annihilating his historic materials, and sawing away vigorously at 
the bough on which his own feet are planted. 

In virtue of his view of Luke’s character, the whole of chap. xv., 
and the entire story of St. Paul’s first interview with the Church at 
Jerusalem,—of the council, of the decree, of its publication and circula- 
tion, the cordial understanding between the “twelve” and the Apostle 
of the Gentiles,—is all a politic fetch of Luke, to conceal the fierce 
antagonism and hopeless incompatibilities which really divided the 
Petrine and the Pauline factions. We must, therefore, get rid of 


(1) “And this was known,”’ says Luke, “ to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling at 
Ephesus, and fear fell on them all, and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.” 
Such solemn assurances as these, when it is impossible that Luke should not know what 
rubbish he was filling his book with, prove that he must have been wholly urtrust- 
worthy, and make one wonder that M. Renan should not see that, on his hypothesis, his 
documents are no better “than old wives’ fables.”’ It is impossible to tell on what to 
rely, and what not. It is clear also that that whole generation must have been 
demented, to hear, unchallenged, appeals to the notoriety of facts which, if they were 
not true; must have been known to be egregiously false. 
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nearly the whole of chap. xv., and a part of chap: xxi., for the same 
reason. In this last case it is impossible not to infer that Luke is 
deliberately playing the rogue, for he avouches himself to be an eye- 
witness of the facts, thus identifying himself with that very “we,” the 
use of which M. Renan justly takes for so strong an argument that 
Luke is really the author. Luke says, “When we were come to 
Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly, and the day following 
Paul went in with us to James, and all the elders were present.” In 
like manner Luke is made to pervert or tamper with the facts in 
numberless other cases. If the following portrait be true, it is wholly 
impossible to depend on a syllable he says :— 


‘* In two or three circumstances, his wish to muke things smooth—ses principes 
de conciliation—has made him seriously falsify the biography of Paul; he is 
inexact; and makes omissions very strange in a disciple of Paul” (p. xiv.). 
‘* He was ill-informed about Judaism and as to the affairs of Palestine; he 
scarcely knew anything of Hebrew ” (p. xviii.). ‘‘ The author seems to avoid say- 
ing anything that might wound the Romans. . . He played much such a part as 
an Ultramontane historian of Clement XIV. . . He was the first of those accom- 
modating historians, happily self-satisfied, who are determined to find that every- 
thing in the Chureh is going on after the Evangelical model” (p. xxiv.). 
‘* Historical fidelity is for him a thing inaifferent—edification is everything” (ibid). 

Most amusingly does M. Renan infer Luke’s strong Roman sym- 
pathies from such facts as Paul’s pleading his Roman citizenship 
at Philippi, and the protection sometimes afforded by the imperial 
magistrates against the persecuting spirit of the Jews. But does not 
M. Renan see how all this bears on his argument? If these facts 
really occurred in the history of Paul, how could poor Luke help 
narrating them just as they were ? and how is it to be hence inferred 
that he was partial to the Romans? If they did not occur, or so 
occur, does not M. Renan see that he compels us to reject a further 
indeterminate, but large, portion of what little remains of his 
history, already exhaling in smoke? 

Further: our author says that Luke, having in his Gospel appa- 
rently placed the Ascension on the same day as the Resurrection 
(though he really does nothing of the sort),' deliberately alters his 
story in the first chapter of the Acts. The latter statement shows, 
he says, “a more advanced stage of the legend,” and makes the 

(1) It is astonishing to see how completely M. Renan finds in his documents anything 
he likes, and how completely he loses sight of all that is opposed to a present statement. 
It is clear that though the verse in Luke recording the ascension comes immediately 
after the account of the resurrection, no note of time connects them ; and it is plain that 
Luke could not have meant that the ascension took place on that day, for he has 
described the appearance of Christ to the disciples after the return of the two from 
Emmaus, and when it was already night. It is curious that M. Renan can see clearly, 
when it answers his purpose, that the Evangelists do not intend to imply that con- 
secutive incidents are to be always taken as immediately following one another in point 
of time. See p. 33, where, strange to say, this very case is brought forward (when our 


author wishes to disintegrate the recitals in John xxi.) as an example of the practice of 
the Evangelists of giving, as consecutive, facts separated by months or weeks ! 
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Ascension take place at the end of “ forty days.” M. Renan forgets 
(who else can forget ?) that if it be so, Luke is clearly so hopeless a 
bungler, or so thorough a rogue, as to make it utterly impossible to 
receive any statement of his as trustworthy. Suspicion must taint 
everything. 

Even M. Renan finds it somewhat surprising that Luke should 
have left such a glaring discrepancy (entirely, however, of M. Renan’s 
own making) between the last verses of his Gospel and the first 
verses of the Acts, and when he might so easily have removed 
it. Strange enough, he thinks it sufficient to say that the authors 
of the Gospels ‘and the Acts troubled themselves but little about 
accuracy ; and, still more strangely, thinks such shameless inac- 
curacy not at all wonderful in an author who, nevertheless (according 
to M. Renan’s own admission), shows himself, in the latter part of 
the Acts, “astonishingly accurate!” 

Of these charges against Luke, no doubt many of M. Renan’s 
critics will give—what is very easy—abundant refutation. But 
for me, I simply take him at his word. Let all he says about Luke 
be true, and he has nothing on which to rely for his history of the 
“origin of Christianity.” He is simply without materials, and he 
has (as in his former work) been ¢reating history, and not writing 
it. He has given us a sufficient caveat against relying on anything 
from such an author as Luke, if only on account of his negligence and 
blunders ; but these, taken in conjunction with the solemn professions 
at the commencement both of the Acts and of his Gospel, of consci- 
entious research and scrupulous sifting of evidence, prove that he can 
be no less than an incorrigible knave. 

And yet it is from such a document, the materials of which are 
to be rejected by wholesale, and on whose remaining statements the 
greatest possible amount of suspicion must rest (as the necessary 
result of M. Renan’s view of Luke’s character), that our author tells 
us the history of the origin of Christianity must be chiefly constructed ! 
What value can attach to his construction, unless M. Renan be 
inspired, though Luke was not; and unless he has a real power 
of divining the past, analogous to what he considers the fictitious 
power claimed by the ancient prophets, of divining the future ! 


II. I proceed to show that if it were possible to write a history 
of Christianity on M. Renan’s principles, the history he has given 
cannot be the true. 

Strauss regarded M. Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus” with something of 
Malvolio’s “austere smile” of regard; complimented him, indeed, 
on his popularity, but at the same time expressed his entire dissent 
from some very vital parts of his system. In truth it was much 
as if one heard Ptolemy congratulating Copernicus on the success of 
his philosophy ; for if Strauss was right in those points, it is certain 
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that Renan was egregiously wrong, and if Renan was right, Struass 
was egregiously wrong. What the latter will say now, I know 
not; but if he has any of an author’s love of his offspring, it is to 
be apprehended that though he may still “smile,” it will be with 
tenfold “austerity ;”’ for he will see that in many places throughout 
this volume M. Renan’s system is little better than a resuscitation 
of that of Paulus of Heidelberg, and the other naturalistic inter- 
preters, to which it was imagined that Strauss himself had given 
the coup de grace, and which had by its Talmud of absurdities wearied 
out the patience of all mortal men. Strauss’s work really did 
excellent service in this respect; and though a triumph over such 
a phantom may be supposed as small an achievement as Don Quixote’s 
victory over the wine skins, the work was done con amore, and with 
entire success. He will be petrified to see the monster, so often 
pierced by his critical sword, coming to life again, like one of those 
champions in the Valhalla, who was no sooner slain than he rose 
to his feet, ever ready to renew the contest. Yet so itis. M. Renan 
might have been a sort of Rip Van Winkle, and slept through 
the din of the critical strife of the last forty years, for any effect 
that the innumerable refutations of Paulus and his school have 
produced upon him. As that school resolved every miraculous occur- 
rence of the New Testament into some misinterpreted natural pheno- 
. menon or ordinary incident, transformed by the simplicity or zeal or 
morbidly excited fancy of Christ’s disciples into the supernatural ; 
as these men were constantly and often simultaneously (wonder of 
wonders!) making these blunders; taking flaming flambeaux for 
stars, white graveclothes for living and speaking men, Roman soldiers 
for angels, electric phenomena for the Transfiguration or the Descent 
of the Spirit, and a thunderstorm for half a hundred things; so 
M. Renan is perpetually working out his intractable problems by 
essentially the same machinery. The difference is mainly this; the 
phlegmatic German would perhaps attribute more to the stolidity— 
not to say stupidity—of the good folks who thus took “ wind-mills 
for giants;”? M. Renan, with a more mercurial temperament, would 
chiefly attribute their eccentric transformed “sensations” to a dis- 
tempered imagination, or rather to downright maniacal illusions. 
Both theories suppose the hallucinations to be frequent, and often 
simultaneous in many different individuals; so that all at the very 
same time see the same visions, and dream the same dreams, and 
ever after obstinately take them for sober realities! 

It is hardly worth while at this time of day, and after Strauss’s 
demolition of all the idle fancies of the elder naturalism, to ask how 
the wonderful men, who have left us a religion which M. Renan 
acknowledges to be “a new religious code for humanity,” and con- 
signed it to such documents as have ever since kept the world spell- 
bound in enchanted error, could. be such “moon-calves.” I shall 
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content myself with laying before the reader some of the examples 
of M. Renan’s application of his principles, perfectly convinced that 
most people—even the majority of sceptics themselves—will say, 
“In whatever way the original transactions for which it is sought to 
account took place, sure we are it was not in this way ;—it is impos- 
sible to believe that a number of persons should go suddenly, 
simultaneously, harmoniously, and unalterably mad, unless we become 
as mad as they ; and if it were so, it is just as easy to believe a miracle 
in the ordinary sense.” To suppose that such a system can be any 
defence to the sceptic, is to mistake a sieve for a shield. And, first, 
let us trace the genesis of the Resurrection, as to which, whether the 
Apostles “dreamed dreams,” or not, Paulus and M. Renan certainly do. 

It is, I know, a difficult point to manage. Even Strauss (who 
acknowledges that the revolution which took place in the character 
and bearing of the Apostles seems to indicate that something extra- 
ordinary had transpired in the interval between the death of Christ 
and the day of Pentecost) evidently finds it hard to account for 
the facts on his much-enduring system of myths.' Events, in truth, 
were too quick for their slow growth. No forcing-frames could 
produce such prodigious mythical mushrooms in so short a time. 
Even he, therefore, without adopting it, seemingly relents a little 
towards the “ natural system” which he had so often transfixed 
with his critical arrows. He takes care, it is true, not to commit 
himself to it, nor attempts to justify it as applied in detail. On 
the contrary, he is too cautious for that, and admits that if it be 
resorted to as a general solvent of the facts related in the Gospels, it 
must break down.” Here he shows his judgment. “I suspect he 
will hardly thank M. Renan for attempting to approach the facts 
too nearly, and pretending to disclose the very psychological springs, 
wheels, and wires by which the automaton seemed endowed with 
a preternatural life. M. Renan appears to have a consciousness, after 

(1) M. Renan also admits that at the entombment of Christ his disciples were, as they 
naturally would be, plunged into profound despair of their Master’s cause. If it be 
supposed, as it well may, difficult to conceive how they should so easily be duped by 
their own morbid illusions, M. Renan meets this antecedent improbability by feigning 
(what is not very consonant to human experience when once death has set its seal on 
our hopes) that “‘ Death is a thing so absurd when it strikes down the man of genius or 
the hero that the common people believe not in the possibility of such an error of nature. 
Heroes never die.” (p. 3.) M. Renan cites, as an instance of a like enthusiasm, a somewhat 
unlucky example : “ At the moment of Mahomet’s death Omar rushed out of the tent 
sabre in hand, and declared that he would strike off the head of whoever should say 
that the prophet was dead.” Nevertheless, neither Omar nor any one else believed other- 
wise. In striking contrast with our author's rhetorical flourish is the express and 
reiterated declaration of the Evangelists (of which, however, he takes little notice) as to 
the persistent incredulity with which the Apostles received the tidings of their master’s 
resurrection ; none (if we are to believe them) receiving the fact on any other evidence 
than his personally appearing to them. 

(2) See vol. iii., p. 369, 4 ed., En. Tr. In the recent edition he seems to approach M. 


Renan’s position in the stress he lays on the “ illusions” of Mary Magdalene, as the initial 
step in the development of the Resurrection. 
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some essays of this kind, that his efforts will not: prove perfectly 
successful, for he concludes his second chapter by saying, “ Let us 
draw the veil over these mysteries. In a religious crisis, everything 
being considered Divine, the greatest effects may be produced by 
- the’most contemptible causes (des causes les plus mesquines).” This 
does not seem very satisfactory; and as M. Renan has not “ drawn 
a veil over these mysteries,” but given us a conjectural history of 
them, the reader must be admitted to see a little of the machinery 
and more remarkable properties of his little theatre. If I mistake 
not, even those who are inclined to sympathise with M. Renan’s 
conclusions will feel that he is not prudent in attempting to resolve 
the grand phenomena of Christianity into such causes mesquines, and 
that it is wiser to speak of possible “myths,” or possible “blunders” 
of heated enthusiasts, without special application to details; in short, 
that prudence should lead the sceptic to throw almost as deep a veil 
over these mysteries as that with which. the veneration of Christians 
clothes them. But the reader shall judge for himself, by seeing 
how, in the absence of historical vouchers, M. Renan can give the 
true rationale of the “ apparitions” of Christ to Mary Magdalene, 
to the two disciples going to Emmaus, to the assembled apostles at 
Jerusalem, to the disciples at the lake of Tiberias, and to the crowd 
at his Ascension.—In the extracts the italics are our own. 

Our author considers the real author of the Resurrection to be 
Mary of Magdala. He tells us (as usual, varying and supplement- 
ing the Gospel narrative with discoveries of his own), that when 
Mary “ found the body gone,”’ the “idea of its profanation presented 
itself to her, and revolted her ; perhaps a gleam of hope”—M. Renan 
cautiously prepares his way—“ darted across her mind.” She hastens 
(as the Evangelists also say) to tell Peter and John. When they 
have paid their visit and departed, “‘ Mary remained alone, by the side 
of thetomb. She wept abundantly. One thought alone pre-occupied 
her: ‘ Where have they laid the body?’ Her woman’s heart went 
no farther than a longing once more to embrace the well-beloved 
remains.” The exquisite simplicity of the Gospel narrative is not 
improved by M. Renan’s sentimental rhetoric; but we may pardon 
that. He then proceeds to the decisive moment, in which the dogma 
of the Resurrection was born. “ All at once she hears a slight noise 
behind her. A man stands there.’ She thinks at first it is the gardener. 
‘Ah!’ she exclaims, ‘if thou hast borne him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.’ In reply, all she hears 
is that she is called by her own name. It was the voice” (i.e. it was 
not the voice, but Mary’s “idealism” thought it was the voice) 
“which had so often made her heart leap. It was the accent of 

(1) M. Renan is, of course, obliged to omit as well as to insert. Other and previous 


hallucinations are to be accounted for if the narrative is to be taken at all. Mary had 


already had the vision of the angels, and had fancied that they spoke to her and she to 
them in a most intelligible way. 
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Jesus. ‘O my master,’ she cries. She would fain touch him. A sort 
of instinctive movement carries her to kiss his feet. The light vision 
recedes, and says to her, ‘Touch me not.’ Little by little the shade 
vanishes. But the miracle of love is accomplished. What Cephas 
could not do, Mary’ has done” (pp. 10, 11) “ Peter - saw 
only the empty tomb ; Mary loved enough to transcend the bounds 
of nature, and to give life to the phantom of the exquisite Master ” 
(p. 12). “In these sorts of marvellous crises” (M. Renan vaguely 
says) “it is nothing to see, when others have seen. The glory of the 
Resurrection, then, appertains to Mary Magdalene. After Jesus, it 
is Mary who has done most for the foundation of Christianity” (p.13). 
Pardon us, M. Renan, she did much more than Jesus, if your former 
statement (p. 10) be correct: that with the conception of the Resur- 
rection, “le dogme générateur du christianisme était déja fondé.” 
“ Queen and Patron of Idealists” (our rhapsodist runs on), “ Mary 
knew better than anybody to give reality to her dream, and to im- 
pose on every one the holy vision of her passionate soul. Her 
sublime woman’s affirmation (affirmation de femme), ‘ He is risen,’ was 
the basis of the faith of humanity. Avaunt! impotent reason. Dare 
not to apply a cold analysis to this masterpiece of idealism and love. 
If Wisdom refuse to console our poor human race, betrayed by fate, 
let Folly try the adventure. Where is the sage who has given the 
world as much joy as the possessed Mary of Magdala?” Jf she gave 
it, no “sage,” it must be admitted, has given half as much; but 
M. Renan is at least a proof that if no “sage” can give the world 
such joy, it is at least possible to find a “sage”? who does his utmost 
to take exactly as much away! 

To make out this story, it is necessary, of course, to re-write the 
history. But even granting that Mary might be a maniac, and be 
the sport of these maniacal illusions, it might still be difficult to 
explain how she prevailed upon the world—which is daily favoured 
with plenty of maniacal revelations, of which it is not very tolerant— . 
to receive her recital as fact. 

The answer is, that all the disciples became mad together! And so 
now for the case of the two disciples going to Emmaus ;—which, how- 
ever, presents greater difficulty. For though poor crazy Mary (who, 
bedizened with so much rhetorical millinery as M. Renan has loaded 
her with, looks a good deal like Madge Wildfire in her Sunday finery) 
may mistake a gardener—or somebody—or anybody, for her “ well- 
beloved” and “ exquisite Master,” and anybody’s accent and voice 
for his accent and voice, it may be not so easy to get two people, and 
especially in company, to do the like. Nothing more easy, thinks 
M. Renan; any of the disciples—singly, by twos, by threes, and 
altogether—may be thus befooled. 


‘* The two disciples talked together of the late events, and they were full of 
sadness. On the road a stranger joins them, and asks them the cause of their 
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sorrow. . . . He wasa pious man, versed in the Scriptures, and ready in 
citing Moses and the prophets. These three good folks got intimate with one 
another. On the approach to Emmaus, as the stranger was about to continue 
his route, the two disciples begged him to take his evening meal with them. 
The day was declining; the remembrances of the two disciples became more 
poignant; that hour of the evening meal they all recalled ‘ avec plus de charme et 
de mélancolie!’? How often had they seen, at that very hour, the well-beloyed 
master forget the cares of the day in the abandon of gay conversation, and 
animated by some drops of generous wine, speak of the wine he would drink 
new with them in his Father’s kingdom. . . . The gesture with which he 
used to break the bread and offer it to them, after the manner of the master of 
the house among the Jews, was profoundly engraven on their memory. Full 
of a sweet sadness, they forgot the stranger ;” (how he comes to break the bread 
as master of the house, M. Renan does not explain); ‘‘it is Jesus they see 
holding the bread, then breaking and offering it. These sowvenirs so pre- 
occupied them that they did not perceive that their companion, pressed to 
continue his journey, had left them. . . . . The conviction of the two 
disciples was that they had seen Jesus. They went back in all haste to Jeru- 
salem” (pp. 20, 21). 


Hercupon a similar “ hallucination ” takes possession of all the 
assembled disciples. ‘They were greatly perplexed ;” and M. Renan, 
who is, as usual, on some points better informed, or at least otherivise 
informed, than were the Evangelists, tells us how they were engaged. 
“Each told his impressions, and the reports he had heard. The 
general belief,”—-contrary to the express declaration of the Gospels,— 
“already willed that Jesus had risen..... The two disciples 
recounted what had happened to them. ... . The imagination of 
all was vividly excited. The doors were shut for fear of the Jews. 
Cities in the East are dumb after sunset. The silence then, within, 
was very profound; all the little noises produced by chance were 
interpreted in the sense of the universal expectation. Expectation 
ordinarily creates its object. In an interval of silence, a light breath 
passed over the faces of the assembly. In those decisive moments,” 
M. Renan goes on,“ a current of air, a creaking window, a chance 
murmur, fix the belief of a people for ages. At the same time that 
the breathing was felt, they thought they heard sounds. Some said 
they had distinguished the word Schalom, ‘Peace.’ It was the ordinary 
salutation of Jesus, and the word by which he signified his presence. 
It is impossible to doubt any longer; Jesus is there ;—there, in the 
midstof them. It is his voice; each recognises it” (pp. 21,22). A pure 
fancy-piece, of course, and per se a tissue of improbabilities. Meantime 
the Evangelists know nothing of the business, though they say more 
in half the compass : they know nothing about “ little noises,” or that 
the disciples fancied they heard something; but they make clear, 
positive averment that Jesus appeared in the midst of them and spoke 
to them. ‘“ Some pretended,” adds M. Renan, arbitrarily transposing, 
as is his wont, the incidents of the Evangelists, and shifting the time 


and circumstances; ‘some pretended that they had seen the mark of 
the nails in his feet and hands.” 
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Then come, in another chapter, the scenes by the lake of Tiberias, 
with more wonders of simultaneous hallucination still. ‘Once the 
disciples had fished all night and caught nothing. All at once their 
nets are filled. It was a miracle. It seemed to them that one had said 
to them from the shore, ‘ Cast your nets on the right side.’ Peter and 
John looked at one another, ‘It is the Lord,’ said John. Peter, who 
was naked, hastily threw his fisher’s coat about him, and threw himself 
into the sea to rejoin the invisible adviser” (p. 32). I say nothing of 
the perfectly arbitrary version here, as everywhere, given of the nar- 
rative. Suffice it to say that, apparently, in order to keep the “ invisi- 
ble adviser” invisible still, M. Renan supposes this incident occurring 
at a quite different time from that which John has immediately con- 
nected with it,—.e. the scene by the fire which they find kindled on 
the shore; for it is our author’s prerogative to separate incidents 
which he finds conjoined, as well as to join incidents which he finds 
separated. And so M. Renan, with his usual formula (which reminds 
one irresistibly of the nursery-story style), begins again : ‘“ One day, 
at the close of their fishing, they were surprised to find a fire of coals, 
fish placed thereon, and bread by the side.” As usual, a vivid 
souvenir of the repasts of “auld lang syne” came over their minds, 
and as usual with these thrice crazy enthusiasts, a “ memory” of the 
past becomes a fact of the present. ‘ Bread and fish always made an 
essential part of those feasts. Jesus was in the habit of offering them. 
After the repast, the disciples were persuaded that Jesus was seated 
at their side, and had presented these viands to them” (p. 33). Here 
again the narrative of the only document we have is altered to a degree 
which makes it perfectly ludicrous in anybody to accept the new 
version as the true history ; andif it were otherwise, the psychological 
miracle is quite as hard to swallow as a physical one.—But it is all 
in the same style. ‘One day Peter (perhaps in a dream) thought he 
heard Jesus three times ask him, ‘ Lovest thou me ?’ and Peter, all 
possessed with a sentiment tender and sad, imagined himself replying 
each time, ‘ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee ;’ and at each time 
the apparition said, ‘Feed my sheep’ ” (p.53). The remaining inci- 
dent in the chapter, respecting the fate of John, still makes another 
dream, which the stupid Peter mistook for reality (p. 34). 

But the crowning feat of simultaneous hallucination is enacted 
on the occasion of the Ascension. “One day,” says M. Renan, 
‘“‘when, under the guidance of their spiritual chiefs, the faithful 
Galilaans were standing on one of those mountains to which Jesus 
had often conducted them, they thought they saw him again. 
The air upon these heights is full of strange miroitements.” (A 
convenient optical property of these mountains, but warranted to 
produce such effects only on this one occasion.) “The same @//usion 
which at a former time’ had seized even the most intimate of the 

(1) Here M. Renan conjirms his statement by a reference to the Transfiguration. 
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disciples, was once more produced. The assembled crowd imagined 
they saw the divine spectre figure itself in the ether; all fell upon 
their faces and adored” (p. 35). ‘The sentiment,’ mysteriously 
adds M. Renan, “which the clear horizon of these mountains 
inspires, is the amplitude of the world, with the desire of conquering 
it.” And so the disciples went forth on:their presumed commission 
to “teach all nations.” Whether the “ mountains,” which M. Renan 
knows so much about, “inspired” him also with any similar desire 
of “ conquering the world,” at least all Christendom, it is hard to say ; 
but if so, it was certainly a “ miroitement ”’ that deceived him. 

By the day of Pentecost, the tendency of the disciples, thus on all 
occasions simultaneously to transform almost anybody they met with 
into their lost Master, was considerably abated ; but the “ hallucina- 
tions” merely took a new form, due to their fanatical expectations of 
“the descent of the divine Spirit.” “These feelings and expecta- 
tions,” says M. Renan, with wonderful precision and courage, “are 
daily reproduced (in part by reading the Acts of the Apostles) in 
English or American sects of the Quakers, Jumpers, and Irvingians ; 
among the Mormons; in the camp-meetings and revivals of America. 
We have seen them reappear among ourselves in the sect called 
‘Spirites’” (pp. 61-2). But he adds, “ An immense difference must 
be made between aberrations without significance and without a 
future, and the illusions which accompanied the establishment of a 
new religious code for humanity” (ibid). Everybody must grant 
that; but what people ask is, “ How shall we know that ‘aberrations’ 
which it seems change the face of the world and establish ‘a new 
religious code for humanity,’ are identical with such as have no ‘ sig- 
nificance and no future ;’ such as make the subjects of them the 
laughing-stock or the pity of the world, or get them shut up in 
Bedlam? And if these illusions of insanity ever did thus succeed, 
how is it they did so, except on the supposition that the world was 
as mad as the victims of them? On the other hand, if madness really 
originated and published “ the religious code of humanity,” how came 
it in this one case to do more than all the “sages” did ? It is enough 
to make one wish that all the world were mad too. 

However, let us hear the mechanical rationale of Pentecostal illu- 
sions. “ Among all the ‘descents of the spirit,—which appear to 
have been tolerably frequent,—there was one which left on the infant 
Church a profound impression” (p. 62). “One day, when the 
brethren were assembled, a storm broke out.’’ (Nothing, as already 
said, like a storm for the naturalists). ‘A violent blast blew open the 
windows; the heaven was on fire. Storms in these countries are 
accompanied by a prodigious disengagement of light; the atmosphere 
is, as it were, furrowed on all sides with sheaves of flame; whether 
the electric fluid had penetrated into the chamber itself, or whether a 
dazzling flash had suddenly illuminated the faces of all, they were 
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convinced that the Holy Spirit had entered, and that it had rested 
on the head of each under the form of tongues of fire... .. That 
idea gave rise to a series of singular ideas, which held a grand place 
in the imaginations of the time ” (pp. 62-3). 

I will take another striking example of M. Renan’s unlimited licence 
of substituting his own fancies for the documents he has destroyed, 
and his fearless adoption of much of the strained naturalism of old 
Paulus and his confréres, in the attempt to give plausibility to his 
theory. That example is the conversion of St. Paul.’ 

The Acts say that Paul was a willing party to Stephen’s death, and 
“made havoc of the Church, entering into every house, and taking 
men and women, committed them to prison ;” and in so saying, say 
nothing but what Paul in his Epistles says of himself. Meantime, 
it is revealed to M. Renan (shocked at the sudden change afterwards 
produced in this furious homicide) that “often the resignation of his 
victims astonished him, and he felt, as it were, remorse ; he imagined 
that he heard those pious women who ‘ waited for the kingdom of 
God,’ and whom he had cast into prison, saying to him during the 
night, with a sweet voice, ‘ Wherefore do you persecute us?’ The 
blood of Stephen, which had almost spirted upon him, sometimes 
presented itself to his troubled eyes. Many of the things he had 
heard of Jesus went to his heart. That superhuman being, who some- 
times broke from his ethereal life to reveal himself in brief apparitions, 
haunted him like a spectre. But Saul repelled such thoughts with 
horror” (pp. 148-9). The history tells us nothing of all this: 
it tells us that “Saul, still breathing out threatenings and slaughter, 
procured letters, commissioning him”’ to harry and worry the in- 
offensive Christians, “‘ even unto strange cities,” and amongst others, 
Damascus. It does not tell us by what route he went; but M. 
Renan is equal to all emergencies, and says “ that without doubt he 
crossed the Jordan au Pont des filles de Jacob.’ But other and far 
more important /iatus are also filled up. The history says nothing 
of what was passing in St. Paul’s mind any more than about the 

route he took; but M. Renan does. ‘The exaltation of his brain 
was at its height. He was at times troubled and confounded. .. . 
Was he sure, after all, that he was not opposing the work of God ? 
. . . He sank under the charm of those he persecuted. The more one 
knew of them,—those good sectaries,—the more one loved them. 
Now, nobody could know them so well as their persecutor.? At times he 


(1) If the reader will look into Kuinoel’s account of Paul’s conversion—itself a 
rifaciménto of the comments of several of the naturalistic school—he will ‘see an’ anti- 
cipation of nearly all M. Renan has said, and sometimes almost in the very wards, 

(2) This: is at least undeniable. No one knows lambs so well as the butcher. M. 
Renan’s naivet¢é reminds us of a story told of a New Zealand savage. Some Englishmen 
had been talking of a friend they had long missed. “He was a nice man,”’ said one of 
them. “Yes,” said the New Zealander, who had been listening, “he was a nice man.” 
“How!” said one of the Englishmen, “did you know him?” “Know-him!” said the 
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thought he saw the sweet face of the Master who inspired his dis- 
ciples with so much patience regarding him with an eye of pity and 
tender reproach. What they had told of the apparitions of Jesus, as 
of an aerial being, and sometimes visible, struck him exceedingly” 
(pp. 175-6). Then comes a brief, and as usual (for here M. Renan 
is quite at home), a lively description of the scenery. The neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus, he says, is a paradisaical contrast to the 
scenery of Iturea and Gaulonitis. ‘If Paul met with terrible visions 
there, it is because he carried them in his own soul.” The history 
indeed is wholly silent as to the apostle’s cogitations, and gives only 
five or six verses to the recital even of the miracle itself. But M. 
Renan is far more communicative. His historic muse is an effective 
prompter: like Flibbertigibbet behind the dull giant at the gate of 
Kenilworth, she sticks a pin into him, and he starts up, and, with 
like volubility, pours forth a flood of rhetorical declamation. ““ Each 
step that the apostle took towards Damascus awakened in him urgent 
perplexities. The odious part of a butcher, which he was about to 
play, became insupportable to him. The houses he begins to catch 
sight of are, perhaps, those of some of his victims. That thought 
besieges him; he slackens his pace; he would fain not goon. He 
imagines that he is resisting a goad which pricks him” (p. 179). 
Here M. Renan refers us for confirmation to Acts xxvi. 8, where, 
however, Paul says that Christ said to him, “It is hard for thee 
to kick against the goad.” Other information M. Renan has to 
give respecting Paul’s body as well as his mind: “ The fatigue of the 
journey, joined to this pre-occupation of mind, upsets him. He, from 
what appears” (for confirmation M. Renan in his foot-note refers to 
Acts xx. 8), “was suffering from inflamed eyes, perhaps the com- 
mencement of ophthalmia. In these prolonged journeys the last hours 
are the most dangerous. All the debilitating tendencies of the past 
days accumulate ; the nervous forces relax; a reaction takes place ; 
perhaps also the sudden passage from the plain, scorched by the sun, 
to the fresh shade of the garden suburbs, brought on a fit in the sickly 
organisation, greatly shaken, of the fanatic traveller” (p. 179). Poor 
Paul! light or shade, or the passage from the one to the other, are 
equally fatal to him! <“ Pernicious fevers, accompanied by delirium, 
are, dans ces parages, altogether sudden. In a few minutes one is, as 
it were, blasted. When the fit has passed, the patient retains the 
sensation of profound night, traversed by lightnings, in which he 
sees images depicted (se dessiner) upon a black ground” (pp. 179-80). 

M. Renan thinks that, from the recitals we possess, it is impossible 
to say whether any “external event led on to the crisis which gained 
for Christianity its most zealous apostle:” that is, as usual, he contra- 


savage; “T eat him.” It was the same sort of intimate knowlege, if we may trust the 


Acts, or if we may trust St. Paul himself, that the future Apostle had of these “ good 
sectaries.”” 
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dicts the most express statement of his ruined document, and re-writes 
the history.—But this, he says, is of little consequence. He thinks 
the remorse, of which the history says not a syllable, was the true 
cause of Paul’s conversion, not to mention the other natural causes 
he has suggested—inflamed eyes, incipient ophthalmia, brain fever 
and delirium, the heat of the sun, the coolness of the shade, and the 
passage from the one to the other. But M. Renan’s revelation, though 
not distinct as to whether there was any external concurrent or 
not, does not leave us wholly in the dark. That same thunderstorm 
which has so often befriended the naturalistic interpreters, which did 
M. Renan such service on the Day of Pentecost, and which old Paulus 
particularly invoked on this trying occasion of Paul’s conversion, M. 
Renan thinks may have occurred, and had some share in the effect. 
“Tt is not improbable that a thunderstorm may have occurred all of 
a sudden” (and here he refers with admirable precision in his foot- 
note to Acts ix. 3,7). “The flanks of Hermon are the point of 
formation of thunderstorms which nothing can equal in violence. 
The coolest courage cannot traverse these frightful torrents of fire 
without emotion. It is necessary to bear in mind that, in the 
estimate of antiquity, accidents of this kind were Divine revelations ; 
that, with the ideas they then had of Providence, nothing was for- 
tuitous; each man had the habit of referring to himself the natural 
phenomena which passed around him” (p. 181.) But M. Renan will 
not be quite sure of anything except the “ emorse.”” Whether the 
delirium of a fever or ophthalmia had upset Paul, whether a coup de 
soleil had given him the coup de grdce, whether lightning had smitten 
him with blindness, or whether a thunder-storm had toppled him 
over and produced a cerebral concussion which obliterated for a time 
his sense of sight and his common sense too, he leaves uncertain. 
But one thing is certain: “the souvenirs of the Apostle in this 
matter appear to have been sufficiently confused.” Here, again, it is 
true, the unfortunate document expressly asserts the contrary; for 
St. Paul declares that he spoke “the words of truth and soberness ” 
when he gave an account of his conversion to Agrippa. 

But though not quite clear about the thunderstorm, M. Renan 
soon resumes the wonted precision of his revelation. ‘ What did the 
Apostle see? He saw the figure which had pursued him some days 
past ; he saw the phantom which had been the subject of so many 
popular rumours” (p. 182). “The intensity of his blindness and 
delirium did not diminish during three days ; a prey to fever, Paul 
neither eat nor drank. What passed during that crisis in his burn- 
ing brain, doting under strong commotion, may be easily divined” 
(p. 184). And M. Renan begins to divine it indeed, in a style which 
shows once more how he can not only write history without docu- 
ments, but in the very teeth of them. ‘They spoke to Paul of the 


Christians of Damascus, and in particular of a certain Ananias, who 
VOL. Y. MM 
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seemed to be the chief of the community. Paul had offen heard their 
miraculous powers of healing boasted of; the idea that the imposition 
of their hands might rescue him from the state in which he was, 
seized him. His eyes were still very much inflamed. Amongst the 
illusions which chased one another through his brain, he fancied he 
saw Ananias enter and make the gesture of salutation common with 
the Christians. From that moment he was persuaded that his cure 
must come from Ananias. Ananias was duly advertised of this ; he 
came, spake doucement to the patient, called him ‘brother,’ laid his 
hands on him,” and the thing of course is done. Paul “ thought 
himself cured, and the malady being specially a nervous one, he 
was so”’ (p. 185). 

It were a sufficient reason for rejecting M. Renan’s account of 
Paul’s conversion, that—as we have so often insisted—it is pure 
fancy, written in simple defiance, or rather, after utter demolition, 
of the only ancient documents that tell us anything about the matter, 
and substituting his own mere conjectures for the facts which he has 
discarded. 

But few will hesitate to say that the theory itself is—not only 
beset with enormous improbabilities—but full of “ psychological 
miracles ;” at utter variance with all the traits of Paul’s character, 
as read by his undoubted achievements, his still extant writings, 
and the veneration of the world. 

Lord Lyttelton, one of the most diffuse and also one of the most 
concise of English writers (for it took him six volumes octavo to 
write the history of Henry II., and about one hundred pages to 
demonstrate the truth of Christianity from the life of the Apostle 
Paul), long ago showed the gross inconsistency of supposing Paul to 
be either impostor or fanatic, and that nothing but the truth of the 
history would account for the absolute and sudden revolution of his 
whole nature, and his thirty years’ career of immeasurable labours, 
toils, and sufferings, in behalf of the “faith which he had once 
destroyed.” On this narrow field alone, and putting out of sight all 
the great masses, of argument in behalf of the truth of Christianity 
derived from other sources,—moving within this little eycle of events, 
and on this contracted line of proof,—this author undertook to show 
that the truth of Christianity was impregnable. And if he has not 
demonstrated it, at all events the book, as Dr. Johnson said in his 
time, and as we may say in ours, has never been refuted; like 
Butler’s “ Analogy” and Paley’s “ Hore Pauline,” it still awaits the 
confutation of some adventurous sceptic. 

One half of his argument, namely, that in which he proves that 
Paul could not be an impostor, would now probably be conceded by 
all Christendom, and would certainly be affirmed by M. Renan himself. 
Probably no one would dare to speak of the Apostle in terms in 
which the coarse Deism of the last century often spoke of him. 
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It is a proof that controversy is not altogether in vain; and that 
though progress is slow, yet there is progress. Nor is there ground 
for despair that, after the sifting investigations of these days, men 
will feel as little disposition to consider the Apostle a fool or fanatic, 
as they now feel to brand him as impostor or knave. But it were 
almost as easy to regard him as a knave, as to take the view which 
M. Renan does of him. It is impossible to recognise in the weak, 
doting dreamer depicted by our author, the masculine lineaments of 
the Apostle, whether viewed before or after his conversion ; nor is any 
reason given for the stupendous revolution which did take place in him. 
In whatever point of view we look at him, he becomes on this theory 
a monster of incongruities, and his whole subsequent character, 
achievements, and influence in the world, incomprehensible. 

1. As to the purely fanciful spontaneous remorse ascribed to him, 
we have not only his positive declaration that he felt none up to the 
moment of his conversion, but that he heartily approved of what 
he had done and was then doing, and thought that he was doing 
“God service” init. And as he says this, so what he says is profoundly 
true to the philosophy of human nature. He was a fiery zealot for 
the Law, and impatient to sweep.from the earth, by a sharp and 
consuming persecution, those whom he regarded as its impious 
enemies. Such characters, once familiar with persecution (and Paul, 
as he himself tell us, was deep in blood,)’ do not suddenly change 
their iron purpose, nor listen to the faint whispers of remorseful 
compassion. Like Lord Strafford, they are “ thorough ; ” and it would 
be as reasonable to suppose a De Montfort, or a Spanish Inquisitor, or 
a Bonner, suddenly arrested by spontaneous remorse, as to imagine 
St. Paul being so. 

2. His whole previous religious character is at war with such 
a revolution. He was self-righteous in grain: to exhibit the perfect 
ideal of the then Jewish sanctity—to be the pink of Pharisaism— 
was, he tells us, the ambition of his life; he was not only “‘a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews,” as he himself says, but a “Pharisee of the 
Pharisees ;”’ and of these characters Christ himself had foretold, what 
was true to human nature in that day, and will be so through all 
time, that the openly vicious and profane might be sooner touched 
by the spirit of Christianity than they: “The publicans and the 
harlots enter the kingdom of heaven before you.” 

3. It is impossible to account by any such theory for that instant 
and complete extinction of the pride of soul, the imperious will, the 
fiery ambition, which, by St. Paul’s own portraiture of himself, dis- 
tinguished him when a persecutor; and the display, throughout his 
whole after-life, of a more absolute prostration of soul before another, 
and a more complete absorption in the being of another (and that 
other but the moment before regarded as a justly crucified malefactor), 

(1) “I persecuted this way unto the death.” 
MM2 
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than the world has ever witnessed. M. Renan may perhaps say that 
Paul still had a strong will, still had fiery ambition ; and in one sense 
he had: but it was the ambition of being nothing, that Christ might 
be all; it was the will to be lost, forgotten, in the glory of his 
Master. Such was his unconquerable devotedness, from the very 
moment of his conversion, to the Master whose cause he had so 
bitterly opposed, that for Him he was willing “to endure the loss of 
all things ; ” in his estimate “all things were dross, that he might win 
Christ.” The allegiance of soul, the surrender of his whole nature 
to the abhorred malefactor he had the instant before deemed Christ 
to be, was absolute and for ever. 

Now the intensity of that love with which the Jewish zealot 
glowed towards his Master, is not only (as it ought to be) plenary 
proof of the earnestness and honesty of his convictions, but that 
those convictions in such a character as his could be produced 
only by the most overmastering evidence. There is something 
unspeakably sublime and affecting in the self-oblivion of the Apostle. 
Not only can none accuse him of any oblique ends or sordid designs, 
but he is so anxious to exhibit his Master to men’s admiration, that 
himself, his interests, his prejudices, nay, his estimation in the 
very churches he planted after his conversion,—everything gave way 
to this one feeling. All went without a sigh or a murmur in the 
gratification of this intense passion. No extremity of toil or suffering 
intimidated him; he is ready to submit to any ignominy rather than 
that one loved Name should be evil spoken of, or offence given to the 
meanest subject of his Master’s kingdom. He is willing not only 
to be defrauded of the honour of his labours, and superseded in the 
affections of his converts, but to be absolutely nothing, provided he 
can get men to make neither him nor others the rivals of his Master ; 
willing to lose alike himself and all, in single-minded admiration 
of the only Excellence: he wishes them to think “ Paul nothing, and 
Apollos and Cephas nothing, but ministers by whom they believed.” 
In a word, this single feeling was the pulse of his whole life; as no 
other man ever did, he lived in self-oblivion, and might say with 
truth, “To me, to live is Christ.” No matter what his theme, he is 
sure to come back to Him as the centre of every thought and affection. 
Like the star which “opens the day,” and “shuts in the night,” he is 
never seen more than a few degrees from the luminary about which 
he revolves, and, as that usually is, is absolutely lost in his beams. 

4. If it be said that St. Paul exhibits in many respects the 
same basis of character after his conversion as before it, the same im- 
petuosity and energy, this, no doubt, is in part true. But it is not 
the whole truth, nor the half of it. We have not, as M. Renan 
seems to suppose, a change of object merely. Paul became in many 
respects the antipodes of himself ; his narrow bigotry was exchanged 
for that all-embracing charity which he has so wonderfully described, 
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and alone, perhaps, fully practised; “which hopeth all things, 
believeth all things, beareth all things, endureth all things.” His 
native pride, again, was exchanged for the most perfect humility; 
and his fiery impatience of opposition (which, as Lord Lyttelton and 
Graves have truly remarked, is an all but inseparable concomitant 
of fanaticism, and which flamed out every moment when Paul was 
a fanatic indeed) was exchanged for the most wonderful meekness 
and gentleness, and willingness “ to be all things to all men.” 

Such a thorough and sudden revolution of character is hard to be 
accounted for by a pang of remorse, even if we had any proof that 
it was felt, and even though we add a coup de soleil and a thunder- 
storm into the bargain. 

5. Is it possible for a moment to imagine the doting and dream- 
ing victim of hallucinations (which M. Renan’s theory represents 
Paul) to be the man whose masculine sense, strong logic, practical 
prudence, and high administrative talent, appear in the achievements 
of his life, and in the epistles he has left behind him? Is it sucha 
man, as M. Renan’s account of his conversion makes him, who has 
received so immense a homage from the world ? 

6. If, as Lord Lyttelton observes, St. Paul had had any “ visions,” 
or had interpreted any external incidents, in the sense of divine appro- 
bation of his Jewish zealotry and his resolute mood of persecution, it 
would be all in harmony with the ordinary laws of fanaticism; but 
that his nature should, in the very act of pursuing with fire and 
faggot the enemies, as he deems them, of God and man, spontaneously 
generate visions which turned him into a flaming zealot of the igno- 
minious cause he had oppressed, is a paradox in human nature; it is 
as though a river, rushing with fury through a rocky gorge, was all 
at once magically arrested, and began to flow backwards. “ Here,” 
says the ordinary Christian, “if you will not allow miracles in the 
world of matter, you compel us to admit them in the world of mind.” 

If it be said that maniacal illusions will account for anything—I 
answer, Certainly, for anything except good sense, tact, and prudence 
(of which Paul’s history and writings show he had plenty), and suc- 
cess in persuading the world to listen to them—a success which Paul 
also had in enormous measure. Unless there had been something more 
than his assertions to back his visions, he would have been as little 
believed or attended to as other madmen. If it be said that doubtless 
he did not remain mad, but soon recovered his reason, though the 
hallucination of his mad hour appeared to him a reality for life :—I 
answer, in the first place, this was not akin to ordinary madness, or 
rather it was permanent madness guoad hoc. Secondly, it would not 
account any the more for people’s believing him if he had nothing else 
to show; they would, as in other like cases, have touched their heads 
significantly and talked of the “bee in the bonnet.” Nor is Paul, as 
a recent author has well said, “ willing to accept a compliment to his 
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integrity at the expense of his understanding ; he will not have it 
said that he is very sincere but very mistaken. He says, ‘I testify 
to a fact ; I talk not of opinions. J am not mad; I speak the words 
of truth and soberness.’””" 

There is indeed a key which at once and naturally solves all these 
perplexities and contradictions, a thread which leads us securely 
through all this labyrinth ; and that is the truth of the facts as recorded 
in the only history we have of them. 


If M. Renan sincerely believes that he has accounted for the belief 
in the Resurrection, the phenomena of the Pentecost, the conversion 
of Paul, by maniacal illusion, helped by a thunderstorm or two, he 
must not be surprised if the world should suppose him the subject of 
“hallucinations ” which, though of different kind, are quite as wonder- 
ful. They will say, “The apostles wrote what they thought history 
out of phenomena which they thought they had really witnessed : 
this good man writes a history of the same transactions with no 
materials at all. They, at least, assigned causes, which, if real, suffi- 
ciently account for all the phenomena. M. Renan assigns causes 
which account for nothing, except the ridicule they will undoubtedly 
excite.” Any one knowing what the temptations to scepticism are, 
will comprehend the disdain with which many a sceptic, really anxious 
to have his doubts solved one way or other, will read M. Renan’s 
strange “ hallucinations” of historical second-sight. They will say, 
“We do not believe the Evangelists because they relate physical 
miracles ; we do not believe M. Renan because he gives us no end 
of psychological miracles.” 

The great bulk of readers will prefer believing the first, until the 
modern dogma of the impossibility of “ miracles” is demonstrated, 
and not assumed. On this dogma—the “ question of questions” in 
this controversy—that which makes M. Renan and so many others 
construct such strange hypotheses as to the origin of Christianity, 
our author said little in his former volume; he quietly assumed it. 
In the present volume he has in like manner abstained from any general 
discussion of the subject. He has, however, so far entered into it as 
to offer a reply to one of the objections brought against his dogma, 
as an unlimited conclusion from what must be a limited and partial 
experience.” Now in doing so he shows (as it seems to us) how 
difficult it is for M. Renan and his adversaries to discuss this point 
at all; for he either does not see, or ignores, the very object for which 
the argument he endeavours to rebut is adduced. 

The case stands simply thus. Those who hold M. Renan’s scientific 
dogma as to the incredibility of miracles, appeal to the uniformity of 
all their experience, and the experience of all whose experience they 
can put to the test, in proof of it. ‘Very well,” an opponent replies, 

(1) Binney’s Lectures on St. Paul. (2) Introd. pp. 45—50. 
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“if the inference is to be extended without limit, it will do for last 
year, for last century, or the last thousand centuries, or for any 
multiple of them. If not, your argument breaks down. [If it is 
without limit in its application, then there never have been events 
in the universe transcendental to all present experience; nothing 
like absolute creation or origination of anything, or transmutation of 
species, or a gradual development of the world out of altogether 
different previous states. In consistency, you must be an Atheist 
of the old stamp; believe that the world has been eternally as it is, 
with the same succession of antecedents and consequents, never 
transcending the present limits of our experience.” ‘“ No,” says the 
other, “‘I cannot deny there have been such events, but these are not 
miracles.” ‘ Very well,” says his opponent ; “call them miracles or 
not, as you please ; we won’t quarrel about a name; they resemble 
miracles in this one point (which is all I adduce them for): they show 
that your retrospective application of your inference from a given 
very transient experience has a limit ; they point to a period when all 
things, and among others your experience itself, began to be; for you 
admit that there have been manifold phenomena to which that 
experience, which you make the criterion of the possible in the past, 
cannot apply. Now show us how you reconcile your unlimited 
inference from your experience with your admission of such facts. 
For if such events have occurred, all present experience notwith- 
standing, the events (not more transcendental) called miracles may 
have occurred, for anything your principle of experience can assure 
us; for it seems that there was certainly a period when it altogether 
breaks down with us.” But here comes in the most singular éowr de 
Jorce of M. Renan’s logic: “ 'To seek the supernatural before the creation 
of man, in order to dispense with establishing historic miracles,—to 
fly beyond history,—is impossible ; it is to take refuge behind a cloud, 
to prove what is obscure by what is more obscure We ask 
for the proof of an historic miracle, and they reply there must have- 
been such things before history.” Pardon us, M. Renan, you utterly 
mistake the whole purport of the objection. Its object is, not to 
establish miracles, but to effect a reductio ad absurdum of your assump- 
tion that they cannot be; to give a proof of the lame and halting 
character of your principle, which you apply without limit, and yet will 
not apply without limit. Miracles must, of course, be proved (if proved 
at all) by the appropriate evidence of any other remote fact,—as by 
adequate testimony ; evidence such in amount as shall overbalance the 
admitted « priori improbability of these occurrences ; which last again 
will be diminished in proportion as it can be shown that sufficient 
reasons,—a nodus vindice dignus,—can be assigned for their perform- 
ance. The sole object of the argument which M. Renan has so 
strangely misconceived is to show that the argument from uniform 
experience, applied to the past without limit, “breaks down.” 
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It may, perhaps, be asked how it is that M. Renan, even with the 
license of conjecture in which he has indulged himself, has managed 
to spin out the meagre fragments of the original documents, 
which his principles of criticism allow him to retain, into so 
large a volume? Partly, no doubt, because it requires much more 
space to invent a history than to transcribe it; but partly, and 
principally, because a large portion of the volume (and by far the 
most interesting part of it) really has no special bearing on the 
subject at all, and might as well have been introduced in a history of 
the Caliphs as of the Apostles. Such are the digressions on the early 
sects; such, again, the graphic descriptions of oriental scenery. 
In the former class of subjects, M. Renan’s undoubted Jewish learn- 
ing is often seen to advantage; in the latter, his graceful imagination, 
and susceptibility to what is beautiful in nature and art. Thus, the 
chapter on the founding of the Church of Antioch has hardly a 
sentence bearing on M. Renan’s professed subject. But it is a very 
picturesque and interesting piece of antiquarian and topographical 
description. In truth, M. Renan’s talents in this direction are so 
very striking, that I, for one, heartily wish, both for the sake of 
literature and his own fame, that he had given us books of eastern 
travel, and left the “ originés du Christianisme” alone. 

If I have not had space to do justice to these merits, and others of 
a literary kind, it is not because I am insensible to them, or grudge 
to admit them. None can read M. Renan, when he gets on such 
neutral topics, without vivid pleasure. But to take up much of the 
little space allotted to me in descanting on these points, while dealing 
with a book on which such issues are at stake, would be to imitate 
Nero, who fiddled while Rome was burning. 

There is another point in which M. Renan’s book gives unfeigned 
satisfaction. It is evident that, however he may consider science and 
theology as at present incompatible, and however dire the sacrifices 
which he erroneously thinks the former may exact of the latter, 
he does not sympathise with those who think that the progress of 
science must be the destruction of religion ; he holds, on the contrary, 
that not only is the religious instinct of humanity indestructible, 
but that the higher the intellectual and moral nature of any beings, 
the higher will be their religious development. 

‘* Rien n’est plus faux que le réve de certaines personnes qui, cherchant a con- 
cevoir Phumanité parfaite, la con¢oivent sans religion. C’est Pinverse qu’il faut 
dire. La Chine, qui est une humanité inférieure, n’a presque pas de religion. Au 
contraire, supposons une planéte habitée par une humanité dont la puissance 
intellectuelle, morale, physique, soit double de celle de l’humanité terrestre, 
cette humanité-la, serait au moins deux fois plus religieuse que la nétre. Je 
dis ‘‘au moins ;” car il est probable que l’augmentation des facultés religieuses 


aurait lieu dans une progression plus rapide que l’augmentation de la capacité 
intellectuelle, et ne se ferait pas selon la simple proportion directe” (pp. 384, 5). 


Tiexry Rocers. 
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Cuapter LY. 


1. Erasmus visits Iraty AnD RETURNS TO Encianp (1507—1509). 


Av length Erasmus really was on his way to Italy, trudging along 
on horseback, day after day, through the dirt of continental roads, 
accompanied by the two sons of Dr. Baptista, their tutor, and a 
Royal courier, commissioned to escort them as far as Bologna. 

It is not easy to realise the toil of such a journey to a jaded 
delicate scholar, already complaining of the infirmities of age, though 
as yet not forty. Strange places, too, for a fastidious student were 
the roadside inns of Germany, of which Erasmus has left so vivid a 
picture, and into which he turned his weary head each successive 
night, after grooming his own horse in the stable. One room serves 
for all comers, and in this one room, heated like a stove, some eighty 
or ninety guests have already stowed themselves—boots, baggage, 
dirt and all. Their wet clothes hang on the stove iron to dry, while 
they wait for their supper. There are footmen and horsemen, 
merchants, sailors, waggoners, husbandmen, children, and women— 
sound and sick—combing their heads, wiping their brows, cleaning 
their boots, stinking of garlic, and making as great a confusion of 
tongues as there was at the building of Babel! At length, in the 
midst of the din and stifling closeness of this heated room, supper 
is spread—a coarse and ill-cooked meal—which our scholar scarcely 
dares to touch, and yet is obliged to sit out to the end for courtesy’s 
sake, And when past midnight Erasmus is shown to his bedchamber, 
he finds it to be rightly named—there is nothing in it but a bed ; 
and the last and hardest task of the day is now to find between its 
rough unwashed sheets some chance hours of repose. 

So, almost in his own words,’ did Erasmus fare on his way to 
Italy. Nor did comforts increase as Germany was left behind. 
For as the party crossed the Alps, the courier quarrelled with the 
tutor, and they even came to blows. After this, Erasmus was too 
angry with both to enjoy the company of either, and so rode apart, 
composing verses on those infirmities of age which he felt so rapidly 
encroaching upon his own frail constitution.? At length the Italian 
frontier was reached, and Erasmus, as Luther did three or four years 
after,® began the painful task of realising what that Italy was, about 
which he had so long and so ardently dreamed. 


(1) See his Colloquy “ Diversoria.”’ 

(2) Jortin., App. 417. Eras. op. iv. 755. 

(8) Luther visited Rome in 1510, or a year or two later. Luther’s Briefe. De Wette, 
1, xxi. 
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It is not needful here to trace Erasmus through all his Italian 
experience. It presents a catalogue of disappointments and dis- 
comforts upon which we need not dwell. How his arrangement 
with the sons of Baptista, having lasted a year, came to an end, and 
with it the most unpleasant year of his life;*+ how he took his 
doctor’s degree at Turin; how he removed to Bologna, to find the 
city besieged by Roman armies, headed by Pope Julius himself; 
how he visited Florence and Rome ; how he went to Venice to super- 
intend a new edition of the “‘ Adages ;” how he was flattered, and 
how many honours he was promised, and how many of these promises 
he found to be, as injuries ought to be, written on sand ;—these 
and other particulars of his Italian experience may be left to the 
biographer of Erasmus. For our present purpose it were better 
to see him safely on his horse again, toiling back on the same pack- 
horse roads, lodging at the same roadside inns, and meeting the same 
kind of people as before, but his face now, after four or five years’ 
absence, set towards England, where there are hearts he can trust, 
whether he can or cannot those in Rome, and where once again, 
safely housed with More, he can write and talk to Colet as he pleases, 
and forget in the pleasures of the present the toils and disappoint- 
ments of the past. 

For what most concerns the history of the Oxford Reformers is 
this—that it was to beguile these journeys that Erasmus conceived 
the idea of his “ Praise of Folly,” a satire upon the follies of the 
times, which had grown up within him at these roadside’ inns, as 
he met in them men of all classes and modes of life, and the keen 
edge of which was whetted by his recent visit to Italy and Rome. 
What most concerns the subject of these papers is the mental result 
of the Italian journey, and it was not long before it was known in 
almost every roadside inn in Europe. 


2. Morr MARRIES AND RETURNS TO Pusiic Lire (1507—1510). 


When Erasmus, after four or five years’ absence, again arrived in 
England, he took up his abode, it would seem, with More, until his 
future plans were matured. 

More’s circumstances now, in 1510, contrasted very widely with 
those in which Erasmus had left him in 1506. No longer in secluded 
chambers, half dreaming of some wild plunge into Carthusian vows, he 
was now a busy public man, boldly taking his share of the world’s cares 
and burdens, rising steadily in practice at the bar, the husband of 
a young wife, and father of three little daughters withal, able to offer 
to Erasmus the hospitable shelter of a hearth and home in Bucklers- 
bury. 


(1) “ Nullum enim annum vixi insuavius!” (Erasmus Botzemo, Jortin, App. 417.) 
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As hinted even before the departure of Erasmus for Italy, More had 
seen enough of the evil side of the “ religious life” to know that in 
reality it did not offer that calm retreat from the world which in theory 
it ought to have done. He had cautiously abstained from rushing 
into vows before he had learned well what they meant; and his 
three or four years’ experience of ascetic practices had far too ruth- 
lessly destroyed any pleasant pictures of monastic life in which 
he may have indulged at first, to admit of his ever becoming a 
Carthusian monk. 

Still we may not doubt that in truth he had a real and natural 
yearning for the pure ideal of cloister holiness. Early disappointed 
love possibly, added to the rude shipwreck made of his worldly 
fortunes on the rock of royal displeasure, had we may well believe 
effectually taught to him the lesson not to trust in those “gay 
golden dreams” of worldly greatness, from which, he was often wont 
to say, “we cannot help awaking when we die;” and even the 
penances and scourgings inflicted by way of preparatory discipline 
upon his “wanton flesh,” though soon proved to be of no great 
efficacy, were not the less without some deep root in his nature ; else 
why should he wear secretly his whele life long the “ sharp shirt of 
hair” which we hear about at last ? 

So much as this must be conceded to More’s Catholic biographers, 
who naturally incline to make the most of this ascetic phase of his 
life. 

But that, on the other hand, he did turn, in disgust from the 
impurity of the cloister, to the better chances which, he thought, 
the world offered of living a chaste and useful life, we know from 
Erasmus; and this his Catholie biographers have, in their turn, 
acknowledged.” More appears to have been influenced in this 
direction mainly by two things :—first, a sort of hero-worship for 
the great Italian, Pico de la Mirandula; and secondly, his continued 
reverence for Colet. 

The “ Life of Pico, with divers epistles and other works” of his, 
had come into More’s hands, and he had taken the pains to translate 
them into English. He had doubtless heard all about Pico’s outward 
life from those of his friends who had known Pico personally when 
in Italy. But here was the record of Pico’s inner history, for the 
most part in his own words; and reading this in More’s translation, 
it is not hard to see how strong an influence it may have exercised 
upon him. It told how, suddenly checked, as More himself had been, 


(1) See Epigram entitled “ Gratulatur quod eam Repererit Incolumen quam olim ferme 
puer amaverat.” Epigrammata (Basle 1520), p. 108, and Philomorus, p. 37-39. 

(2) “ Maluit igitur maritus esse castus quam sacerdos impurus.”’—Lrasmus to Hutton, 
Eras. op. iii. 475, ¢. Stapleton’s Tres Thome, pp. 161-2,—Cresacre More's Life of 
More, pp. 25-6. 
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in a career of worldly honour and ambition, the proud vaunter of 
universal knowledge had been transformed into the humble student 
of the Bible; how he had learned to abhor scholastic disputations, of 
which he had been so great a master, and to search for truth instead 
of fame. It told how, “giving no great force to outward obser- 
vances,” “he cleaved to God in very fervent love,” so that, “ona 
time as he walked with his nephew in an orchard at Farrara, in 
talking of the love of Christ, he told him of his secret purpose to 
give away his goods to the poor, and fencing himself with the cruci- 
fix, barefoot, walking about the world, in every town and castle to 
preach of Christ.” It told how he, too, “scourged his own flesh in 
remembrance of the passion and death that Christ suffered for our 
sake ;” and urged others also ever to bear in mind two things, “ that 
the Son of God died for thee, and that thou thyself shalt die shortly ;” 
and how, finally, in spite of the urgent warnings of the great Savon- 
arola, he remained a layman to the end, and in the midst of 
indefatigable study of the oriental languages, and, above all, the 
Scriptures, through their means, he died at length at the early age 
of twenty-five, leaving the world to wonder at his genius, and 
Savonarola to preach his funeral oration." 

That the life and writings of such a man should have awakened in 
More something of hero-worship’ is not surprising. That More should 
have published his translation of them just before the return of 
Erasmus to England is significant proof how fully he had caught 
from Colct that spirit which Colet himself had caught in Italy ten 
years before ; for here was a book issued in England in More’s name, 
not only in its drift and spirit boldly taking Colet’s side against the 
Schoolmen, and in favour of the study of Scripture and the oriental 
languages, but as boldly holding up Savonarola as “a preacher, as 
well in cunning as in holiness of living, most famous”—‘“a holy 
man ”’—‘a man of God’”*—in the teeth of the fact that he had been 
denounced by the Pope as a “son of blasphemy and perdition,” 
excommunicated, tortured, and, refusing to abjure, hung and burned 
as a heretic! 

And if the fire of hero-worship for Pico had lit up something of 
heroism in More’s heart, so the living example of Colet had fed the 
flame into strength and steadiness. More was a diligent attender of 
Colet’s sermons, and Stapleton has preserved a letter* from him to 
Colet, which describes the relation between them too clearly to pass 
without mention here. 


Colet had been for some time absent from his pulpit at St. Paul’s. 


(1) Sir Thomas More’s Works, pp. 1—34. 

(2) Stapleton’s Tres Thomie, 162. 

(3) Sir Thos. More’s Works, p. 9. 
| (4) Tres Thoma, p. 163. 


Cresacre More’s Life of Sir T. More, p. 27. 
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As More was one day walking up and down Westminster Hall, wait- 
ing while other people’s suits were being tried, he chanced to meet 
Colet’s servant. Learning from him that his master had not yet 
returned to town, More wrote to Colet this letter, to tell him how 
much he missed his wonted delightful intercourse with him. He 
told him how he had ever prized his wise counsel; how by his 
sweetest fellowship he had often been refreshed ; how by his weighty 
sermons he had been roused, and by his example helped on his way. 
Ife reminded him how fully he relied upon his guidance—how he 
had been wont to hang upon his very beck and nod. He told him 
further, that, amid all the temptations of city life and the noisy 
wrangling of the law courts, he felt himself losing ground without 
his help. No doubt the country might be much more pleasant to 
Colet than the city, but the city, with all its vice, and follies, and 
temptations, had far more need of his skill than simple country folk! 
“There sometimes come,” he added, “into your pulpit at St. Paul’s, 
men who promise well to heal the diseases of the people. But, though 
they preach plausibly enough, their lives so jar with their words that 
they stir up men’s wounds, rather than heal them.” But, he said, 
his fellow-citizens had confidence in Colet, and all longed for his 
return. He urged him, therefore, to return speedily, for their sake 
and for his, reminding Colet again that he had submitted himself in 
all things to his guidance. ‘ Meanwhile,” he concluded, “I spend 


my time with Grocine, Linacre, and Lilly,—the first, as you know, is 
the director of my life in your absence ; the second, the master of my 
studies ; the third, my most dear companion. Farewell, and, as you 
do, ever love me.” 


Here, then, was More in close companionship with the very men who 
had themselves known Pico and Savonarola in Italy, translating Pico’s 
life and writings into English, and, while holding Pico up as a kind 
of pattern hero for himself to strive to follow, declaring himself the 
disciple and follower of Colet, upon whom it may be said emphatically 
that the mantle of Pico and Savonarola had fallen. 

It would seem from this letter that More was already warily 
returning to his practice at the Bar, time having probably somewhat 
softened the king’s displeasure. 

In 1507, in spite of early disappointments, and, it is said, under 
Colet’s “advice and direction,”! More married Jane Colt, of New 
Hall, in Essex ; and as each year as it passed brought a little daughter 
with it, close application to his profession became needful to supply 
the increasing expenses of his household. 

At length, with the death of Henry VII., the last fears of royal 
resentment were removed, and young More once again found himself 
on the high road to success and honour. 


(1) Cresacre More’s Life of Sir T. More, p. 39. 
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He was personally known to the new king, and presented to him 
on his accession a richly illuminated vellum book, containing verses 
of congratulation.’ These verses have been disparaged as too adula- 
tory in their tone. And no doubt they were so; but More had 
written them evidently with far more honest and enthusiastic loyalty 
than Erasmus was able to command when he wrote a welcome to 
Philip of Spain on his return to the Netherlands. More honestly 
did rejoice, and with good reason, on the accession of Henry VIII. to 
the throne. It not only assured him of his own personal safety ; it 
was in measure like the rise of his own little party into power. For 
Prince Henry had been himself educated to some extent in the new 
learning, and would at least keep its enemies in check and give it 
fair play. He and his friends had never concealed from the young 
Prince their love of freedom and hatred of his father’s tyranny. Even 
these congratulatory verses, however flattering in their tone, were 
plain and outspoken upon this point as words well could be. With 
the suaviter in modo was united, in no small proportion, the fortiter in 
re. And it would be the king’s own fault if, knowing, as he must 
have done, More’s recent history, he should fancy that these words 
were idle words, or that. he could make the man whose first public 
act was resistance to the unjust exactions of his father into a pliant 
tool of his own! If he should ever try to make More into a courtier, 
he would do so at least with his royal eyes open. 

So when Erasmus, called back to England to share the sunshine of 
the good times in prospect for literature and the new learning, weary 
with travel and knocked up, as usual, with his voyage, turned in upon 
his young friend and the wife of his youth, and became their guest in 
their home in Bucklersbury, he found More’s wonted joyousness 
restored, and everything sunny and buoyant with him as in olden 
times. 


. 
3. ERASMUS WRITES THE “ PRAISE OF Foy” WILE RESTING AT 
More’s Hovss (1509). 


For some days Erasmus was chained indoors by an attack of a 
painful disease to which he had for long been subject. His books had 
not yet arrived, and he was too ill to admit of close application of 
any kind. 

To beguile his time he took pen and paper and began to write 
down at his leisure satirical reflections on men and things, as he 
had seen them in his recent travels. It was not done with any 
grave design, or any view of publication, but he knew his friend 
More was fond of a joke, and he wanted something to do to take 
his attention from the weariness of the pain which he was suffering. 


. (1) Epigrammata Mori. Basil, 1520, p. 17. 
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So he worked away at his manuscript. One day when More came 
home from business, bringing a friend or two with him, Erasmus 
brought it out for their amusement. The fun would be so much 
the greater, he thought, when shared by several together. He had 
fancied Folly putting on her cap and bells, mounting her rostrum, 
and delivering an address to her votaries on the affairs of mankind. 
Having one day read to a few select friends what he had already 
written, they were so delighted with it that they insisted on its 
being completed. In about a week the whole was finished, and 
afforded a fund of amusement to More and his friends.* 

It was a satire upon follies of all kinds. The bookworm was 
smiled at for his lantern-jaws and sickly look; the sportsman for 
his love of butchery ; the superstitious were sneered at for attributing 
strange virtues to images and shrines, for worshipping another 
Hercules under the name of St. George, for going on pilgrimage 
when their proper duty was at home. The wickedness of fictitious 
pardons and the sale of indulgencies, the folly of prayers to the 
Virgin in shipwreck or distress, received each a passing censure. 

Grammarians were singled out of the regiment of fools as the 
most servile votaries of folly. ‘They were described as— 

‘© A race of men the most miserable, who grow old in penury and filth in their 
schools—schools, did I say! prisons !—dungeons ! I should haye said—among 
their boys, deafened with din, poisoned by a foctid atmosphere, but, thanks to 
their folly, perfectly self-satisfied, so long as they can bawl and shout to their 
terrified boys, and box, and beat, and flog them, and so indulge in all kinds of 
ways their cruel disposition.” 

After criticising with less severity poets and authors, rhetoricians 
and lawyers, logicians, philosophers, and astrologers, Folly proceeded 
to comment in her severest fashion on a class whom she observes 
it might have been safest to pass over in silence—divines. ‘Their 
pride and irritability are such (she said) that unless I could swallow 
all their six hundred conclusions, they would compel me to recant ; 
and if I were to refuse, declare me a heretic forthwith.” She 
pictures them looking down in contempt from the third heaven upon 
the rest of mankind, and after bringing forward a number of examples 
of their subtle distinctions and absurd definitions, declares that 
St. Paul himself would be unable without the aid of quite another 
spirit to cope with these new divines. They were censured for just 
those faults to which the eyes of Erasmus had been opened by his 
intercourse with Colet at Oxford, and words of more bitter satire 
could hardly have been used than those now chosen. 

Monks came in for at least as rough a handling. There is, perhaps, 
no more severe and powerful passage anywhere in the whole book 


(1) Eras. Epistle to Dorpius from Antwerp;in 1515, and also Eras, to Botzhem, Jortin, 
App. 428, 
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than that in which Folly is made to draw a picture of their appear- 
ance on the Judgment Day, finding themselves with the goats on 
the left hand of the Judge, pleading hard their rigorous observance 
of the rules and ceremonies of their respective orders, but interrupted 
by the solemn question from the Judge, “ Whence this race of new 
Jews? I know only of one law which is really mine; but of that 
I hear nothing at all. When on earth, without mystery or parable, 
I openly promised my Father’s inheritance, not to cowls, matins, or 
fastings, but to the practice of charity. I know you not, ye who 
know nothing but of your own works. Let those who wish me to 
think they are saints inhabit their newly discovered heavens ; and 
let those who prefer their own traditions; to my precepts order new 
ones to be built for them. When they shall hear this,” continues 
Folly, ‘and see sailors and waggoners preferred to themselves, how 
do you think they will look ?” 

Kings, princes, and courtiers next pass under review, and here 
again may be traced that firm attitude of resistance to royal tyranny 
which has already been marked in the conduct of More. If More 
in his congratulatory verses took the opportunity of publicly assert- 
ing his love of freedom and hatred of tyranny in the ears of the 
new king, his own personal friend, as he mounted the throne, so 
Erasmus also, although come back to England full of hope that 
in Henry VIII. he might find a patron, not only of learning in 
general, but of himself in particular, took this opportunity of putting 
into the mouth of Folly a similar assertion of the sacred rights of 
the people and the duties of a king :— 


‘*It is the duty (she suggests) of a true prince to seek the public and not his 
own private advantage. From the laws, of which he is the fountain and chief 
magistrate, he must not himself deviate by a finger’s breadth. He is responsible 
for the integrity of his officials and magistrates. But (continues Folly) by my 
aid princes cast such cares as these to the winds, and care only for their own 
pleasure. They think they fill their position if they hunt with diligence, if 
they breed good horses, if they can make gain to themselves by the sale of 
offices and places, if they can daily devise new means of undermining the wealth 
of citizens, and raking it into their own exchequer, disguising the iniquity of 
such proceedings by some specious pretence and show of legalty.” 

If the memory of Henry VII. was fresh in the minds of More and 
Erasmus, so also his courtiers and tools, of whom Empson and Dudley 
were the recognised types, were not forgotten. The cringing, servile, 
abject, and luxurious habits of courtiers were fair game for Folly. 

From this cutting review of kings, princes, and courtiers, his satire, 
taking a still bolder flight, at length swooped down to fix its talons 
in the very flesh of the Pope himself. 

The Oxford friends had some personal knowledge of Rome and 
her pontiffs. When Colet was in Italy, the notoriously wicked 
Alexander VI. was Pope. But he dying of the poison prepared by 
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himself for another, Julius II. had succeeded to the Papal chair 
in 1503. 

Julius II., in the words of Ranke, “devoted himself to the gratifica- 
tion of that innate love of war and conquest which was indeed the 
tuling passion of his life It was the ambition of Julius to 
extend the dominions of the Church. He must therefore be regarded 
as the founder of the Papal States.” * Erasmus, during his recent 
visit, had himself been driven from Bologna when it was besieged by 
the Roman army, led by Julius in person. Mark how aptly and 
boldly he now hits off his character in strict accordance with this 
verdict of history, when in the course of his satire he came to speak 
of popes. Folly drily observes that— 

‘*‘ Although in the Gospel Peter is said to have declared ‘Zo, we have left all 
und followed thee,’ yet these Popes speak of ‘St. Peter’s patrimony’ as consisting 
of lands, towns, tributes, customs, lordships; for which, when their zeal for 
Christ is stirred, they fight with fire and sword at the expense of much Christian 
blood, thinking that in so doing they are apostolical defenders of Christ’s 
spouse, the Church, from her enemies. As though indeed there were any 
enemies of the Church more pernicious than impious Popes. . . . Further, 
as the Christian Church was founded in blood, and confirmed by blood, and 
advanced by blood, now in like manner, as though Christ were perished and 
could no longer defend his own, they take to the sword. And although war be 
a thing so savage that it becomes wild beasts rather than men, so frantic that 
the poets feigned it to be the work of the Furies, so pestilent that it blights at 
once all morality, so unjust that it can be best waged by the worst ruffians, so 
impious that it has nothing in common with Christ, yet to the neglect of every- 
thing else they devote themselves to it alone.” ? 


And this bold satire upon the warlike passions of the Pope was 
made still more direct and personal by what followed. To quote 
Ranke once more :—‘“ Old as Julius now was, worn by the many 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune, and most of all by the con- 
sequences of intemperance and licentious excess, in the extremity 
of age he still retained an indomitable spirit. It was from the 
tumults of a general war that he hoped to gain his objects. He 
desired to be the lord and master of the game of the world. In 
furtherance of his grand aim he engaged in the boldest operations, 
risking all to obtain all.” * Compare with this picture of the old age 
of the warlike Pope the following words put by Erasmus into the 
mouth of Folly, and printed and read all over Europe in the lifetime 
of Julius himself ! 

‘Thus you may see even decrepid old men display all the vigour of youth, 


sparing no cost, shrinking from no toil, stopped by nothing, if only they can 
throw law, religion, peace, and all human affairs upside-down.” 4 


In conclusion, Folly, after pushing her satire in other directions, 


(1) Ranke, Hist. of the Popes. Chap. ii., s. 1. 
(2) MorixE ncomium, Basle, 1676, pp. 186-7. 
(3) Ranke, Hist. of the Popes. Chap. ii., s. 1 (abridged quotation). 
(4) Mori, pp. 187-8. 
VOL. V. NN 
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was made to apologise for the bold flight she had taken. If anything 
she had said seemed to be spoken with too much loquacity or petu- 
lance, she begged that it might be remembered that it was spoken by 
Folly. But let it be remembered, also, she added, that 


‘*A fool oft speaks a seasonable truth.” 


She then made her bow, and descended the steps of her rostrum, bid- 
ding her most illustrious votaries farewell—valete, plaudite, vivite, 
hibite ! 

Such was the “Praise of Folly,” the manuscript of which, all 
rough and unrevised, was snatched from Erasmus by More or one of 
his friends, and surreptitiously sent over to Paris to be printed there, 
and to pass within a few months through no less than seven editions. 

Meanwhile, after recruiting his shattered health under More’s roof, 
Erasmus, aided and encouraged by his friends, betook himself to 
Cambridge to pursue his studies, and hoping in addition to be able 
to make a living for himself by giving lessons in the Greek language 
to such pupils as might be inal amongst the University siallaiate 
willing to learn, —the chance fees of students being supplemented by 
the promise of a small stipend from the University. 

Tt seems to have been taken for granted that the “new learning ” 
was now to make rapid progress, having Henry VIII. for its royal 
patron, and Erasmus for its Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 


4, CoLer Founps Sr. Paut’s Scuoon (1509-10). 


Fully as Colet joined his friends in rejoicing at the accession to 
the throne of a king known to be favourable to himself and his party, 
he had drunk by far too deeply of the spirit of self-sacrifice to admit 
of his rejoicing with a mere courtier’s joy. 

Fortune had indeed been lavish to him. His elevation unasked to 
the dignity of doctor and dean ; the popular success of his preaching ; 
the accession of a friendly king, from whom probably further pro- 
motion was to be had for the asking; and, lastly, the sudden acqui- 
sition on his father’s death of a large independent fortune in addition 
to the revenues of the deanery snide was a concurrence of circum- 
stances far more likely to foster habits of selfish ease and indulgence 
than to draw Colet into paths of self-denial and self-sacrificing labour. 
Had he enlisted in the ranks of a great cause in the hasty zeal of 
enthusiasm, it had had time now to cool, and here was the triumphal 
arch through which the abjured hero might gracefully retire from 
work amidst the world’s applause. 

But Colet, in his lectures at Oxford, had laid great stress upon the 
necessity of that living sacrifice of men’s hearts and lives without 
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which all other sacrifices were empty things, and it seems that after 
he was called to the deanery he gave forth “ A right fruitful admoni- 
tion concerning the-order of a good Christian man’s life,” which 
passed through many editions during the sixteenth century, and in 
which he made use of the following language :— 


«Thou must know that thou hast nothing that good is of thyself, but of God. 

For the gift of nature and all other temporal gifts of this world . .. . well 
considered have come to thee by the infinite goodness and grace of God, and not 
of thyself. . . . . But inespecial isit necessary for thee to know that God 
of his great grace has made thee his image, having regard to thy memory, under- 
standing, and free will, and that God is thy maker, and thou his wretched 
creature, and that thou art redeemed of God by the passion of Jesus Christ, 
and that God is thy helper, thy refuge, and thy deliverance from all eyil. 
And, therefore, think, and thank God, and utterly despise thyself, . . . in 
that God hath done so much for thee, and thou hast so often offended his high- 
ness, and also done him so little service. And therefore, by his infinite mercy 
and grace, call: unto thy remembrance the degree of dignity which Almighty 
God hath called thee unto, and according thereunto yield thy debt, and do thy 
duty.’ 


Colet was not the man to preach one thing and practise another. 
No sooner had he been appointed to the deanery of St. Paul’s, 
than he had at once resigned the rich living of Stepney,” the residence 
of his father, and now of his widowed mother. And no sooner had 
his father’s fortune come into his hands, than he earnestly considered 
how most effectually to devote it to the cause in which he had 
laboured so unceasingly at Oxford and St. Paul’s. 

After mature deliberation he resolved, whilst living and in health, 
to devote his patrimony’ to the foundation of a school in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, wherein 153 children, without any restriction as to 
nation or country, who could already read and write, and “were of 
good parts and capacities,” should receive a sound Christian educa- 
tion. The “corrupt Latin which ignorant blind fools brought into 
this world, poisoning thereby the old Latin speech, and the very 
Roman tongue used in the time of Tully and Sallust and Virgil and 
Terence, and learned by St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine,” 
—all that “ abusion which the later blind world brought in, and which 
may rather be called Blotterature than Literature,”—should be 
“utterly banished and excluded” out of this school. The children should 
be taught good literature, both Latin and Greek, “such authors that 


(1) “A right fruitfull admonition concerning the order of a good Christian man’s life, 
very profitable for all maner of Estates, &c., made by the famous Doctour Colete, some- 
time Deane of Paules. Imprinted at London for Gabriell Cawood, 1577.” Brit. Museum 
Library. 

(2) In Sept., 1505. Knight’s Life of Colet, 265, and n. a. 

(8) Colet to Lilly. “‘Insumpto patrimonio universo vivus etiam ac superstes solidam 
heereditatem cessi, &e.” Knight's Life of Colet, 114, from letter prefixed to Colet’s tract 
“ On the construction of the eight parts of speech.” 

NN2 
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have with wisdom joined pure chaste eloquence;” “specially 
Christian authors who wrote their wisdom in clean and chaste Latin, 
whether in prose or verse; for,” said Colet, “my intent is by this 
school specially to increase knowledge, and worshipping of God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian life and manners, in the 
children.” 

And, as if to keep this end always prominently in view, he placed 
an image of the “child Jesus,” to whom the school was dedicated, 
standing over the master’s chair in the attitude of teaching, with the 
motto, ‘“‘ Hear ye him ;”” and upon the front of the building, next to 
the cathedral, the following inscription :—“Schola catechizationis 
puerorum in Christi Opt. Max. fide et bonis Literis. Anno Christi, 
MDX.’” 

The building consisted of one large room, divided into an upper 
and a lower school by a curtain, which could be drawn at pleasure ; 
and the charge of the two schools devolved upon a head master and 
a sub-master respectively. 

The forms were arranged so as each to seat sixteen boys, and were 
provided each with a raised desk, at which the head boy sat as presi- 
dent. The building also embraced an entrance-porch and a little 
chapel for Divine service. Dwelling-houses were erected adjoining 
the school for the two masters’ residence ; and for their support, Colet 
obtained, in the spring of 1510, a royal license to transfer to the 
wardens and guild of Mercers in London, real property to the value 
of £53 per annum‘ (equivalent to at least £530 of present money). 
Of this the head-master was to receive as his salary £35 (say £350) 
and the under-master £18 (say £180) per annum. Three or four 
years after, Colet made provision for a chaplain to conduct Divine 
service in the chapel, and to instruct the children in the Catechism, 
the Articles of the Faith, and the Ten Commandments,—in English ; 
and ultimately, before his death, he appears to have increased the 
amount of the whole endowment to £122 (say £1200) per annum. 
So that it may be considered roughly that the whole endowment, 


including the buildings, cannot have represented a less sum than 
£30,000 or £40,000 of present money.® 


(1) Statutes of St Paul’s School, Knight's Life of Colet, p. 364. See*also the letter 
from Colet to Lilly prefixed to the “ Rudiments of Grammar,” 1510. Knight's Life of 
Colet, 124, n. r. 

(2) Eras. Justo. Jono, op. iii., pt. 1,457, c. 

(3) Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 109. 

(4) Calendars of State Papers, Henry VIII., vol. i., No. 1076, under date 6th June, 
1510. 

(5) Compare licenses mentioned in Brewer's Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIII., 


vol. i., Nos. 1076, 3900, and 4659, with documents given in Knight’s Life of Colct, 
Miscellanies, No. v.and No, iii. 
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And if Colet thus sacrificed so much of his private fortune to secure 
a liberal (and it must be conceded his was a liberal) provision for the 
remuneration of the masters who should educate his 153 boys, he 
must surely have had deeply at heart the welfare of the boys them- 
selves. And in truth it was so. Colet was like a father to his 
schoolboys. . It has indeed been assumed that a story related by 
Erasmus to exhibit the low state of education and the cruel severity 
exercised in the common run of schools, was intended by him to 
describe the severe discipline maintained by Colet and his masters ; 
but I submit that this is a pure assumption, without the least shadow 
of proof, and contrary to every kind of probability. The story itself 
is dark enough truly, and, in order that Colet’s name may be cleared 
for ever from this odium, may as well be given to the reader as it is 
found in Erasmus’s work on the education of boys. 

After saying that no masters were more cruel to their boys than 
those who, from ignorance, can teach them least—a remark which 
certainly could not be intended to refer to his friend Colet’s school— 


he thus proceeded :— 


‘‘ What can such masters do in their schools but get through the day by 
flogging and scolding? I once knew a divine, and intimately too—a man of 
reputation—who seemed to think that no cruelty to scholars could be enough 
since he would not have any but flogging masters. He thought this was the 
only way both to crush the boys’ unruly spirits and to subdue the wantonness of 
their age. Never did he take a meal with his flock without making the comedy 
end in a tragedy. So at the end of the meal one or another boy was dragged out 
to be flogged. . I myself once was by when after dinner as usual he 
called out : a boy—I should think about ten years old. He had only just come 
fresh from his mother to school. His mother, it should be said, was a pious 
woman, and had especially commended the boy to him. But he at once began 
to charge the boy with unheard-of crimes, since he could think of nothing else, 
and must find something to flog him for, and made signs to the proper official to 
flog him. Whereupon the poor boy was forthwith floored then and there, and 
flogged as though he had committed sacrilege. The divine again and again 
interposed, ‘That will do, that will do;’ but the inexorable executioner 
continued his cruelty till the boy almost fainted. By-and-by the divine turned 


round to me and said, ‘He did nothing to deserve it, but the boys’ spirits must 
be subdued.’’’? 


This is the story which we are told it would be difficult to apply to any 
one but Colet,” as though Colet were the only “ divine of reputation ”’ 
ever intimately known to Erasmus! or as though Erasmus would 
thus hold up his friend Colet to the scorn of the world ! 

The fact is, that no one could peruse the “ precepts of living” laid 
own by Colet for his school, without seeing not only how practical 
and sound were his views on the education of the heart, mind, and 


(1) “De pueris statim, ac liberaliter instituendus.” Eras., op. 1, 505. 
(2) Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 175. 
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body of his boys, but also-how at the root of them lay a strong under- 
current of warm and gentle feelings, a real love of youth.’ 

In truth Colet was fond of children, even to tenderness. Erasmus 
relates that he would often remind his guests and his friends how that 
Christ had made children the examples for men, and that he was 
wont to compare them to the angelsabove. And Colet surely showed 
even a touching tenderness of affection for children by putting at the 
end of the preface to his Latin grammar, written expressly for his 
school, a few kind and encouraging words to his little beginners, 
telling them that they may some day become “ great clerks ;” that in 
the mean time he shall think of them in his prayers, and ending by 
asking them to “lift up their little white hands for him.” 


5. His Cuoice or ScHoo.Books anp Scuootmasters (1509—-15]0). 


The mention of Colet’s “ Latin Grammar” suggests other difficulties 
in the way of the carrying out his projected school, his mode of 
surmounting which was characteristic of the spirit in which he worked. 
It was not to be expected that he should find the schoolbooks of 
the old grammarians in any way adapted to his purpose. So at once 
he set his learned friends to work to provide him with new ones. 
The first thing wanted was a Latin grammar for beginners. Linacre 
undertook to provide this want, and wrote with great pains and 
labour a work in six books, which afterwards came into general 
use. But when Colet saw it, at the risk of displeasing his friend, 
he put it altogether aside. It was too long and too learned for 
his “little beginners.” So he condensed within the compass of 
a few pages the little treatise “On the Construction of the Eight 
Parts of Speech,” in the English preface to which occur the gentle 
words quoted above.* 

This rejection of his grammar seems to have been a sore point 
with Linacre ; but Erasmus told Colet not to be too much concerned 
about it; he would, he said, get over it in time,‘ which probably he 


(1) “Take the following examples:—‘ Revere thy elders. Obey thy superiors. Be 
a fellow to thine equals. Be benign and loving to thy inferiors. Be always well 
occupied. Lose no time. Wash clean. Be no sluggard. Learn diligently. Teach 
what thou hast learned lovingly.’—Colet’s “Institution of a Christian man for the use 
of his school.” Knight’s Life of Colet, Miscellanies, No. xi. 

(2) Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 452. London, 1724. 

(3) See the characteristic letter from Colet to Lilly prefixed tothe book. The English 
preface is given in Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 451. The continental editions of 1517 and 
1524 do not contain it. 

(4) Eras. Epist. cxlix.— Erasmus to Colet, 13 Sept., 1513, according to Brewer's Calendar, 
Henry VIII., 1, 4447, but should be 1511. See 4528 (Eras. Epist. cl.), which mentions 
the “ De Copia” being in hand, which was printed May, 1512. 
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did much sooner than Colet’s school would have got over the loss 
which would have been inflicted by the adoption of a schoolbook 
beyond the capacity of the boys. 

Erasmus, in the same letter in which he spoke of Linacre’s 
rejected grammar, told Colet that he was working at his “ De Copia 
Verborum,” which he was writing expressly for Colet’s school. He 
told him, too, that he had sometimes to take up the cudgels for 
him against “the Thomists and Scotists of Cambridge;” that he 
was looking out for an under schoolmaster, but had not yet succeeded 
in finding one. Meanwhile he enclosed a letter in which he had 
put on paper his notions of what a schoolmaster ought to be, and 
the best method of teaching boys, which he fancied Colet might not 
altogether approve, as he was wont somewhat more to despise rhetoric 
than Erasmus did. 


‘In order that the teacher might be thoroughly up to his work, he should 
not merely be master of one particular branch of study. He should himself 
have travelled through the whole circle of knowledge. In philosophy he should 
have studied Plato and Aristotle, Theophrastus and Plotinus. In theology the 
sacred Scriptures; and after them Origen, Chrisostome, and Basil among the 
Greck fathers, and Ambrose and Jerome among the Latin fathers. Among the 
poets, Homer and Ovid. In geography, which is very important in the study 
of history, Pomponius Mela, Ptolemy, Pliny, Strabo. He should know what 
ancient names of rivers, mountains, countries, cities, answer to the modern 
ones; and the same of trees, animals, instruments, clothesg and gems, with 
regard to which it is incredible how ignorant even educated menare. He should 
take note of little facts about agriculture, architecture, military and culinary 
arts mentioned by different authors. He should be able to trace the origin of 
words, their gradual corruption in the language of Constantinople, Italy, Spain. 
and France. Nothing should be beneath his observation which can illustrate 
history or the meaning of the poets. But you will say what a load you are 
putting on the back of the poor teacher. It is so, but I burden the one to 
relieve the many. I want the teacher to have traversed the whole range of 
knowledge, that it may spare each of his scholars doing it. A diligent and 
thoroughly competent master might (he felt sure) give boys a fair proficiency 
in both Latin and Greek in a shorter time and with less labour than the common 
run of pedagogues take to teach their babble.”’! 


On receipt of this letter and enclosure, Colet wrote to Erasmus :— 


‘* Colet to Erasmus. London (1511)." 


‘©¢ What! I shall not approve!’ So you say! What is there of Erasmus’s 
that I do not approve? I have read your letter ‘ de studiis’ hastily, for as yet 
I have been too busy to read it carefully. Glancing through it, not only do I 
approve everything, but also greatly admire your genius, skill, learning, 
fulness, and eloquence. I have often longed that the boys of my school should 
be taught in the way in which you say they should be. And often also have I 


(1) Des. Erasmus Roterodamus Petro Viterio. De Ratione Studii Commentariolus. 
Added to the “ De Copia.” Basle, 1521, ‘The above translation is greatly abridged. 
(2) Eras. Epist.,-App. iv. 
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longed that I could get such teachers as you have so well described. When I 
came to that point at the end of the letter where you say that you could educate 
boys up to a fair proficiency in both tongues in fewer years than it takes those 
pedagogues to teach their babble, oh, Erasmus, how I longed that I could make 
you the master of my school! I have indeed some hope that you will give us a 
helping hand in teaching our teachers when you leave those ‘ Cantabrigians.’ 

‘‘ With respect to our friend Linacre I will follow your advice so kindly and 
prudently given. 

“Do not give up looking for an under-master if there should be any one at 
Cambridge who would not think it beneath his dignity to be under the head- 
master. 

“As to what you say about your occasional skirmishes with the ranks of 
the Scotists on my behalf, I am glad to have such a champion to defend me. 
But it is an unequal and inglorious contest for you; for what glory is it to 
you to put to rout a cloud of flies? What thanks do you deserve from me for 
cutting down reeds? It is a contest more necessary than glorious or difficult !” 

While Colet acquiesced in the view expressed by Erasmus as to 
the high qualities required in a schoolmaster, he gave practical proof 
of his sense of the dignity of the calling by the liberal remuneration 
he offered to secure one. 

At a time when the Lord Chancellor of England received as his 
salary one hundred marks, with a similar sum for the commons of 
himself and his clerk, making in all £133 per annum,’ Colet offered 
to the head-master of his school £35 per annum and a house to 
live in besides. This was practical proof that Colet meant to secure 
the services of more than a mere common grammarian. He had 
in view for his head-master, Lilly, the friend and fellow-student of 
More, who had mastered the Latin language in Italy, and even 
travelled farther East to perfect his knowledge of Greek. He was 
well versed not only in the Greek authors, but in the manners and 
customs of the people, having lived some years on the island of 
Rhodes.” He had returned home by way of Jerusalem, and had 
recently opened a private school in London.’ He was, moreover, 
the godson of Grocyn, and himself an Oxford student. He had 
at one time shared with More some ascetic tendencies, but like his 
friend had wisely stopped short of Carthusian vows. He was, in 
truth, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Colet and his friends, 
and in the opinion of Erasmus, “a thorough master in the art of 
educating youth.” * Thus Colet had found a head-master ready to 
be fully installed in his office, as soon as the building was completed. 
But an under-master was not so easy to find. Colet had written 


(1) In 4 Henry VIII. (1513) Lord Chancellor Warham received 100 marks salary, 
and 100 marks for commons of himself and clerk = 200 marks, or £133. Brewer's 
Letters, &c., of Henry VIII, eviii., note (3). 

(2) Prefatory Letter of Beatus Rhenanus prefixed to the edition of More’s Epi- 
grammata, printed at Basle, 1518 and 1520. 

(3) Knight’s Life of Colet, p. 370, Miscellanies, No. vi. 

(4) “ Recte instituende pubis artifex.” 
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to Erasmus in September, 1511, wishing him to look one out for 
him,’ and in the letter last quoted had again repeated his request. 
Erasmus wrote again in October, and informed him that he had 
mentioned his want to some of the college dons. One of them had 
replied by sneeringly asking, “‘ Who would put up with the life of 
a schoolmaster who could get a living in any other way?” Where- 
upon Erasmus modestly urged that he thought the education of 
youth was the most honourable of all callings, and that there could 
be no labour more pleasing to God than the Christian training of 
boys. At which the Cambridge master turned up his nose in 
contempt, and scornfully replied, “If any one wants to give himself 
up entirely to the service of Christ, let him enter a monastery!” 
irasmus ventured to question whether St. Paul did not place true 
religion rather in works of charity—in doing as much good as 
possible to our neighbours? The other rejected altogether so crude 
notion. ‘“ Behold,” said he, “ we must leave all; in that is perfec- 
tion.” ‘He scarcely can be said to leave all,” promptly returned 
Krasmus, ‘who, when he has a chance of doing good to others, 
refuses the task because it is too humble in the eyes of the world.” 
“And then,” wrote Erasmus, “lest I should get into a quarrel I 
bade the man good-bye.” ? 

This, he said, was an example of “ Scotistical wisdom,” and he 
told Colet that he did not care often to meddle with these self- 
satisfied Scotists ; well knowing that no good would come of it. 

It would seem that after all a worthy under-master did turn up 
at Cambridge, willing to work under Lilly, and hereafter to become 
his son-in-law; so that with schoolmasters already secured, and 
schoolbooks in course of preparation, Colet’s enterprise seemed likely 
fairly to get under weigh so soon as the building should be completed 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 


(1) Colet to Erasmus, Sept. 1511, not as Brewer dates it (No. 4448) 1513, for the same 
reason as Nos. 4447 and 4528. 

(2) Eras. Epist. cl—Brewer, 4528. Dated 29 October, 1513, but as it mentions the 
“ De Copia”’ being in hand, it must have been written in 1511. 
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Tue much-talked-of Royal Commission on Oath-taking is at length 
appointed, and the most painful efforts at understanding what it is 
that the Commissioners are expected to inquire into will leave the 
reader of the document which names them utterly in the dark. The 
first step of the peers, the privy-councillors, and the other gentlemen 
who are summoned to this important duty must be to apply to the 
Government for an explanation as to what is expected of them. They 
are appointed “to inquire what oaths, affirmations, and declarations 
are required to be taken or made in the United Kingdom, other than 
those required to be taken or made by members of either House of 
Parliament, ov by prelates or clergy of the Established Church, 0, 
by any person examined as a witness in any court of justice, 07 in 
any criminal or other proceeding before justices, 07 otherwise of a 
judicial nature; and to report their opinion whether any, and which 
of such oaths, affirmations, and declarations may be dispensed with, 
and whether any, or what, alteration may be made in the terms 
of such as it may be necessary to retain.” Taken as they stand, 
these directions imply that every species of existing oath is to be 
excluded from the deliberations of the Commissioners, and we are 
driven to guess by what special grammatical blunder the absurd 
result is attained. Probably the blunder is the substitution of the 
word “or” for the word “either” after the words “members of 
either House of Parliament ;” and if this be the interpretation of the 
mystery, we may conclude that it is intended that the whole range of 
extra-parliamentary swearing is to undergo a thorough revision. 
That the Commissioners, in undertaking such a work, will boldly 
look the whole matter in the face, and as a preliminary inquiry 
ask themselves what are their own views as to the essential nature 
of an oath, is hardly to be expected. It is not in the nature 
of Commissions, especially of the very heterogeneous nature of the 
Commission in question, to trouble themselves very much about first 
principles. Anything like an agreement on such a matter between 
such men as the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Lowe, Judge Shee, and Dean 
Milman, who are among the ablest members of the Commission, can 
scarcely be looked for by the most sanguine of optimists. The utmost, 
therefore, that is to be hoped for is some practical recommendatn 
for the diminution of the number of oaths, and possibly some such 
toning down, so to say, of the startling phraseology of the oath as at 
present administered in courts of justice, as may pave the way for the 
introduction of a more philosophical and more religious practice than 
that which has been handed down to us from the past. At the same 
time, it may be well to ask those who are indisposed to any more 
weeping change, what they really intend when they uphold a law 
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which compels every witness in a court of justice to add the words 
‘So help me, God” to his promise that he will tell the truth. What 
is it, in other words, that a person who takes an oath is intended to 
mean when he uses these awful words ? 

There is but one possible explanation of them. They are employed 
by the law to terrify a heedless or partially unprincipled person into 
telling the truth; but their actual signification, if they have any 
intelligible meaning at all, is so frightful that nothing but the force 
of habit and long-standing tradition could reconcile us to their adop- 
tion. When aman says, “I am telling the truth, so help me, God,” he 
is expressing a desire that if he is not telling the truth, he may be 
cast off for ever by the Creator of heaven and earth, and condemned 
to eternal misery. He is deliberately staking eternity upon the 
courage and honesty with which he may lay bare the secrets of his 
thoughts under the searching probe of an examination in which no 
mercy will be shown him in the process of extorting his unwilling 
admissions. The system of requiring this oath is based upon a 
threefold hypothesis. It assumes, in the first place, the truth of the 
theological dogma which divides sins into “mortal” and “ venial;” 
in the second place, the capacity of any individual person to classify 
acts under one or other of these divisions according to his own judg- 
ment or caprice; and thirdly, the right of the State to force a man to 
do that which it desires, under the penalty of his committing an act 
which in his conscience he holds to be a “ mortal sin,” and deserving 
of eternal damnation. On each of these three assumptions I shall 
venture upon a few brief remarks, .partly in the way of explanation, 
and partly in the way of argument. 

First, as to the theological distinction between the two classes of 
offences. Upon the truth or mistake of the distinction nothing need 
now be said. Like every one else who has examined the subject, I have 
my own opinion upon it; but allthatis necessary for my. argument is 
‘to explain to those who are less familiar with it what these two words 
are technically meant to imply. This distinction rests on the hypo- 
thesis that the Divine Lawgiver has enforced obedience to his will by 
two distinct penalties, attached respectively to two classes of offences. 
It is held that one class of offences is visited with a low degree of 
punishment, and the other (unless repented of) by eternal damnation. 
The commission of the former class is, therefore, not held to imply a 
“distinct and deliberate rejection of the Divine authority as such, but 
to be compatible with a sincere, though imperfect, religious life. The 
commission of the second, on the contrary, implies nothing less than 
the repudiation of the right of the Creator to control the acts of his 
creatures. Of course, in every case it is presupposed that the offender 
is aware of the law he is breaking, and of the penalty by which it is 
sanctioned ; so that in reality, through a deficiency in knowledge, a 
man may be morally guilty of a mortal offence, though by the 
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objective Divine enactment the act itself may be of the venial kind ; 
and so conversely, the commission of a technically mortal sin may 
imply nothing more than venial sinfulness. This theoretical classifi- 
cation is maintained with more or less definitiveness by all the divisions 
of Christendom called “ orthodox,”’ and it underlies a vast amount of 
the vague floating popular opinion of people who can hardly be said 
to have any very accurate views of religious subjects altogether. In 
the Greek and Roman Churches the commission of venial sins is held 
to lead to purgatory, and the commission of mortal sins to hell-fire. 
Now the solemn taking of an oath as required in our courts of 
justice is nothing less than a recognition of perjury as a mortal sin. 
When a man says, “So help me, God,” and intends to give false 
evidence, he is deliberately saying, “If I do not speak the truth, may 
God reject me and punish me as an outcast from His presence, as one 
who has repudiated all allegiance to Him.” If the words mean less 
than this, they mean nothing at all in the way of creating an obliga- 
tion upon the conscience of the swearer. And that they do mean 
this, is the universal opinion among all respectable classes of society, 
both in England and elsewhere. There exists everywhere a distinct 
horror of perjury as a sin altogether sui generis, vague enough, no 
doubt, but still such as can be traced to no other source than a 
belief that a man who tells a lie and then exclaims “ It is true, so 
help me, God,” thereby repudiates the favour and assistance of the 
Creator. Knowing that this belief exists, it is the constant practice 
of barristers, when cross-examining unwilling or half-disreputable 
witnesses, again and again to remind them that they are on their 
oath, and not merely called on to tell the truth in an ordinary way. 
They know that there are innumerable persons capable of being thus 
influenced by a moral pressure, and who, though they would add lie 
to lie with little scruple, treating them as “ venial” offences, would 
shrink from what they hold to be the daring impiety of a false oath. 
Here, then, we encounter the second objection to the existing 
system. The opinion that perjury isa mortal sin must be supple- 
mented by the opinion that in the one particular case in hand, the 
court is a lawful authority, such as to bind the conscience of the 
witness. We, living in this present day in England, are happily not 
troubled practically with difficulties of this kind. When oaths are 
administered in our courts of law, they are encountered by no puzzling 
questions as to the legitimate position of the reigning dynasty, or by 
any conflict between one authority and another in the domain of 
conscience. But there have been times, and there may be times 
again, as there certainly now are certain countries abroad, in which 
the rights of existing courts of law are utterly denied by more or less 
numerous sections of the people. The Neapolitan Bourbonists are as 
far as possible from recognising the legal authority of the South 
Italian tribunals to try persons accused of any sort of political 
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offences. They now repudiate their claim to administer oaths in 
such cases, just as under the Stuarts, under the Commonwealth, and 
long after the Stuart dynasty was ended, vast numbers of English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Irishmen repudiated all similar claims in 
Great Britain and Ireland. See, then, the complications of casuistry 
introduced by such a conflict between force and conscience. English 
law, and in fact all law, holds that contracts made under duresse and 
through bodily terror are ipso facto void. An oath enforced by 
terror in such cases would therefore be held to be ipso facto void by 
witness who in his conscience rejected the legal authority of a court. 

I am not, I may remind the reader, arguing what is actually right 
or wrong; I am only calling attention to the perplexities of a scru- 
pulous conscience which would, as a matter of fact, be created in 
such cases. Surely it requires no words to prove that very many most 
conscientious minds would hold that an oath thus forced upon them 
was no oath at all. So faras it would be possible to do it with 
safety, they would deny or assert whatever they chose to deny or 
assert, without the smallest reference to the words of the oath they 
had uttered, and which they would regard as mere unmeaning sounds, 
formed by their bodily lips. And just such casuistical difficulties as 
these, which have perplexed the noblest minds, are those which in 
their basest form are present in the thoughts of a large number of 
those persons who are examined either as witnesses or principals in 
our courts of law at this very day. Such persons are not without 
consciences altogether, and they are impressed with a certain amount 
of dread of the abstract guilt of perjury. But as to the rights of 
law and its administrators, their notions are just of that hazy 
kind which lays them open to the belief that all is fair against a 
judge and jury. In the present disorganised condition of. the lower 
orders, there are few more lamentable features than the supposed 
antagonism existing between their interests and the law of the 
land. They view it, not as we do, in the light of a protector, but as 
a restraint to be evaded, or as an enemy to be beaten. Accordingly, 
their vague notions about oaths are rendered still more vague by 
doubts as to the rights of the authority that imposes them. And 
hence that singular hovering between truth-telling and perjury 
which is so frequent in our courts, in which the only fact that is 
clear is the hopelessness of getting at the real truth by any amount 
of examination on the part. of judge, counsel, or jury. I do not 
pretend, of course, that these theoretical difficulties are present in 
any distinct shape in the minds of criminals or witnesses. But 
nevertheless they do exist in such vitality as materially to influence 
the practical conduct; just as in all private questions of right and 
wrong people act without hesitation, though the number of those 
who have formed clear ideas on rights and motives, and the recon- 
cilement of apparently conflicting duties, is few indeed. _How utterly 
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worthless, then, is a system which, on its application, is incessantly 
breaking down, from the sheer ignorance and incapacity of ordinary 
human nature! How absurd it is to expect the semi-cultivated or 
nearly barbarous multitude to be adepts in casuistry and tender in 
conscience, and then to marvel at the failure of the hideously irre- 
verent administration of an awful formula in extracting the truths 
which they desire to conceal ! 

Such being the nature of these oaths and the perplexities of their 
application, what right, I venture to ask, has any governing power 
to compel a man to place himself in the terrible position which this 
swearing implies? What right has the State to attempt to enforce its 
orders by spiritual penalties ? What right has it to compel any human 
being to repudiate his allegiance to his Maker as the alternative of 
answering truly to the questions of a judge or an examining counsel? 
We are all of us gradually coming round to the conviction that the 
enforcement of spiritual obligations by temporal and physical penal- 
ties is a violation of the very essence of spiritual obligation itself. 
Why, then, are we so slow to recognise the corresponding truth, that 
secular obligations cannot be justly enforced by spiritual terrorism ? 
Whether or not the distinction between mortal and venial sin be 
tenable—whether or not a man deserves to be punished eternally who 
deliberately says ‘“‘ May God reject me if I do not tell the truth,” 
and immediately lies—-the application of this instrument of spiritual 
torture to his soul is as shocking and irrational as the old applica- 
tion of the instruments of physical torture to the bodies of heretics 
by the Spanish Inquisition. 

Moreover, in real truth, oaths are, after all, a mere casuistical 
fiction. They are the creation of an imaginary obligation which has 
no existence except in the minds of those who take them. No 
man, and no national legislature, can alter or modify the relation in 
which each person stands towards the Divine law and the Divine 
Lawgiver. The assumption that a court of justice can invent laws of 
moral right and wrong for the purposes of socicty, and uphold them 
with spiritual sanctions, is so monstrous, that it has only to be brought 
into the light of day to disappear like ghosts at cock-crow. A wit- 
ness in a court cither is under a moral obligation to speak the truth, 
or he is not under it. If he is under it, no swearing can deepen that 
obligation, because it is not originally the creation cither of the 
witness himself or of mere human law. If he is not under it, no 
swearing can create the obligation. By the hypothesis, the telling of 
truth in a court of justice is recognised as a duty to our Creator, other- 
wise the introduction of the idea of God at all would be ridiculous. 
Whether, then, it be a great sin or a small sin to give false evidence, 
no human authority can modify its greatness or its littleness by 
merely adding to it or taking from it some additional spiritual penalty 
at discretion. Here, in truth, we get at the fundamental fallacy in- 
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volved. To bear false witness is an offence of a certain definite quality 
of guilt ; and, forgetting that an offence is one thing, and the particular 
penalty involved is another, we fancy that by the addition of the 
words “So help me, God,” we can compel a man to consign himself to 
eternal misery for an offence which without that formula would be 
venial in its kind. 

And this I take to be the true spirit of the passages in the New 
Testament where the question of swearing is treated of. Their 
meaning appears to be simply this, that an oath is an unmeaning 
form of words, which makes not the slightest alteration in existing 
facts or duties. They are a foolish and profitless device for altering 
the eternal relations between the Creator and the created, in order. to 
loosen the obligations of truth-telling. Swearing, it is popularly 
supposed, is employed to strengthen these obligations; but if any 
candid person will examine the well-known passages in the first of 
the four Gospels, he will find that swearing is there treated as an 
invention for the introduction of ridiculous quibbles, the practical 
result of which is to make men unscrupulous in the matter of lying. 
And the ground on which these quibbles are disposed of is the 
absolute power and right of the Creator over the creature, and the 
silliness of any attempt to alter the moral nature of human acts by 
any verbal tricks whatsoever. That the demoralising influence of 
oaths thus pointed out by the Great Founder of Christianity is at the 
present time most painfully visible, will be denied by no one who is 
familiar with the administration of the law in this country. Not 
merely is the very idea of social and religious duty dragged into the 
mire by the manner in which oaths are usually administered, but the 
system has created a theory that there is no very serious guilt in 
simply lying in a court of justice. 

What, then, according to the views I have briefly urged, ought to 
be our substitute for an oath? The answer is easy. We want 
nothing but a distinct declaration that the witness recognises the 
right of the Court to examine him in the matter in hand, and that 
thus recognising the lawfulness of the tribunal he will speak nothing 
but. the truth. The mere form of the words adopted is immaterial, 
provided. only that we have a distinct avowal that the witness is 
neither jesting, nor sheltering himself under the idea that he is 
yielding to a force which has no right to control his inner assent. 
That the Report of the new Commission will venture upon ariything 
so sweeping as the entire abolition of all oaths is not, I fear, to be 
expected ; nor, perhaps, is the popular mind prepared for it. Old 
superstitions, of whatever. kind, die very hard; and we may be 
thankful if the Commissioners thoroughly open their own eyes to the 
demoralising aspect of much swearing, and recommend such prac- 
tical changes as. shall prepare the country for its final and complete 
abolition. J. M. Carrs, 











VITTORIA. 


Cuarpter XXVIII. 
THE ESCAPE OF ANGELO. 


VirrortA knew better than Laura that the task was easy; she had 
but to override her aversion to the show of trifling with a dead 
passion ; and when she thought of Angelo lying helpless in the swarm 
of enemies, and that Wilfrid could consent to use his tragic advan- 
tage to force her to silly love-play, his selfishness wrought its reflec- 
tion, so that she became sufficiently unjust to forget her marvellous 
personal influence over him. Even her tenacious sentiment concern- 
ing his white uniform was clouded. She very soon ceased to be 
shamefaced in her own fancy. At dawn she stood at her window 
looking across the valley of Meran, and felt the whole scene in a song 
of her heart, with the faintest recollection of her having passed 
through a tempest overnight. The warm southern glow of the 
enfoliaged valley recalled her living Italy, and Italy her voice. She 
grew wakefully glad: it was her nature, not her mind, that had 
twisted in the convulsions of last night’s horror of shame. The chirp 
of healthy blood in full-flowing veins dispersed it; and as a tropical 
atmosphere is cleared by the hurricane, she lost her depression and 
went down among her enemies possessed by an inner delight, that 
was again of her nature, not of her mind. She took her gladness for 
a happy sign that she had power to rise buoyant above circumstance : 
and though aware that she was getting to see things in harsh outlines, 
she was unconscious of her haggard imagination. 

The Lenkensteins had projected to escape the blandishments of 
Vienna by residing during the winter in Venice, where Wilfrid and 
his sister were to be the guests of the countess ;—a pleasant prospect 
that was dashed out by an official visit from Colonel Zofel of the 
Meran garrison, through whom it was known that Lieutenant Pier- 
son, while enjoying his full liberty to investigate the charms of the 
neighbourhood, might not extend his excursions beyond a pedestrian 
day’s limit ;—he was, in fact, under surveillance. The colonel 
formally exacted his word of honour that he would not attempt to 
pass the bounds, and explained to the duchess that the injunction 
was favourable to the lieutenant, as implying that he must be ready 
at any moment to receive the order to join his regiment. Wilfrid 
bowed with a proper soldierly submission. Respecting the criminal 
whom his men were pursuing, Colonel Zofel said that he was sparing 
no efforts to come on his traces; he supposed, from what he had 
heard in the Ultenthal, that Guidascarpi was on his back somewhere 
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within a short range of Meran. Vittoria strained her ears to the 
colonel’s German: she fancied his communication to be that he sus- 
pected Angelo’s presence in Meran. 

The official part of his visit being terminated, the colonel addressed 
some questions to the duchess concerning the night of the famous 
Fifteenth at La Scala. He was an amateur, and spoke with enthusiasm 
of the reports of the new prima donna. The duchess perceived that 
he was asking for an introduction to the heroine of the night, and 
graciously said that perhaps that very prima donna would make 
amends to him for his absence on the occasion. Vittoria checked a 
movement of revolt in her frame. She cast an involuntary look at 
Wilfrid. ‘“ Now it begins,” she thought, and went to the piano: she 
had previously refused to sing. Wilfrid had to bend his head over 
his betrothed and listen to her whisperings. Ile did so, carelessly 
swaying his hand to the measure of the aria, with an increasing bitter 
comparison of the two voices. Lena persisted in talking; she was 
indignant at his abandonment of the journey to Venice; she 
reproached him as feeble, inconsiderate, indifferent. Then for an 
instant she would pause to hear the voice, and renew her assault. 
“We ought to be thankful that she is not singing a song of death 
and destruction to us! The archduchess is coming to Venice. If 
yoware presented to her and please her, and get the writs of naturalisa- 


tion prepared, you will be one of us completely, and your fortune is 
made. If you stay here—why should you stay ? 


It is nothing but 
your uncle’s caprice. I am too angry to care for music. If you stay, 
you will carn my contempt. I will not be buried another week in 
such a place. lam tired of weeping. We all go to Venice: Captain 
Weisspriess follows us. We are to have endless balls, an opera, a 
court there—with whom am I to dance, pray, when I am out of 
mourning? Am I to sit and govern iny fect under a chair, and gaze 
like an imbecile nun? It is too preposterous. I am betrothed to 
you; I wish, I wish to behave like a betrothed. The archduchess 
herself will laugh to see me chained to a chair. 
reply a thousand times to ‘ Where is he?’ 
‘ Wouldn’t come,’ will be the only true reply.” 

During this tirade, Vittoria was singing one of her old songs, well 
known to Wilfrid, which brought the vision of a foaming weir, and 
moonlight between the branches of & great cedar-tree, and the lost 
love of his heart sitting by his side in the noising stillness. He was 
sure that she could be singing it for no one but for him. The leap 
taken by his spirit from this time to that, was shorter than from the 
past back to the present. 

“You do not applaud,” said Lena when the song had ceased. 

He murmured : “I never do, in drawing-rooms.” 

“A cantatrice expects it everywhere; these creatures live on it.” 

VOL. V. 00 


I shall have to 
What can I answer ? 
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“T’ll tell her, if you like, what we thought of it, when I take her 
down to my sister, presently.” 

“Are you not to take me down? ” 

“The etiquette is to hand her up to you.” 

“No, no!” Lena insisted, in abhorrence of etiquette; but Wilfrid 
said pointedly that his sister’s feclings must be spared. ‘“ Her 
husband is an animal: he is a millionaire city-of-London merchant ; 
conceive him! He has drunk himself gouty on port wine, and here 
he is for the grape-cure.” 

“Ah! in that England of yours, women marry for wealth,” said 
Lena. 

“ Yes, in your Austria they have a better motive,” he interpreted 
her sentiment. 

“ Say, in our Austria.” 

“Tn our Austria, certainly.” 

“ And with our holy religion ? ” 

“It is not yet mine.” 

“Tt will be?” She put the question eagerly. 

Wilfrid hesitated, and by his adept hesitation succeeded in throw- 
ing her off the jealous scent. 

“Say that it will be, my Wilfrid!” 

“ You must give me time.” 

“This subject always makes you cold.” 

“ My own Lena!” 

“Can I be, if we are doomed to be parted when we die?” 

There is small space for compunction in a man’s heart when he is 
in Wilfrid’s state, burning with the revival of what seemed to him a 
superhuman attachment. He had no design to -break his acknow- 
ledged bondage to Countess Lena, and answered her tender speech 
almost as tenderly. 

It never occurred to him, as he was walking down to Meran with 
Vittoria, that she could suppose him to be bartering to help rescue 
the life of a wretched man in return for soft confidential looks of 
entreaty; nor did he reflect that, when cast on him, they might 
mean no more than the wish to move him for a charitable purpose. 
The completeness of her fascination was shown by his reading her 
entirely by his own emotions, so that a lowly-uttered word, or a 
wavering unwilling glance, made him think that she was subdued by 
the charm of the old days. 

“Ts it here?” she said, stopping under the first Italian name she 
saw in the arcade of shops. 

“ How on earth have you guessed it ?’”’ he asked, astonished. 

She told him to wait at the end of the arcade, and passed in. 
When she joined him again, she was downcast. They went straight 
to Adela’s hotel, where the one thing which gave her animation was 
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the hearing that Mr. Sedley had met an English doctor there, and 
had placed himself in his hands. Adela dressed splendidly for her 
presentation to the duchess. Having done so, she noticed Vittoria’s 
depressed countenance and difficult breathing. She commanded her 
to sée the doctor. Vittoria consented, and made use of him. She 
could tell Laura confidently at night, that Wilfrid would not betray 
Angelo, though she had not spoken one direct word to him on the 
subject. 

Wilfrid was peculiarly adept in the idle game he played. One 
who is intent upon an evil end is open to expose his plan. But he 
had none in view ; he lived for the luxurious sensation of being near 
the woman who fascinated him, and who was now positively abashed 
when by his side. Adela suggested to him faintly—she believed 
it was her spontaneous idea—that he might be making his countess 
jealous. He assured her that the fancy sprang from scenes which 
she remembered, and that she could have no idea of the pride of a 
highborn Austrian girl, who was incapable of conceiving jealousy 
of a person below her class. Adela replied that it was not his 
manner so much as Emilia’s which might arouse the suspicion; but 
she immediately affected to appreciate the sentiments of a highborn 
Austrian girl towards a cantatrice, whose gifts we regard simply as 
an aristocratic entertainment. Wilfrid induced his sisters to relate 
Vittoria’s early history to Countess Lena; and himself almost won- 
dered, when he heard it in bare words, at that haunting vision of the 
glory of Vittoria at La Scala—where, as he remembered, he would 
have run against destruction to cling to her lips. Adela was at first 
alarmed by the concentrated wrathfulness which she discovered in 
the bosom of Countess Anna, who, as their intimacy waxed, spoke of 
the intruding opera-siren in terms hardly proper even to married 
women; but it seemed right, as being possibly aristocratic. Lena 
was much more tolerant. “I have just the same enthusiasm for 
soldiers that my Wilfrid has for singers,” she said; and it afforded 
Adela exquisite pleasure to hear her tell how that she had originally 
heard of the “eccentric young Englishman,” General Pierson’s 
nephew, as a Lustspiel—a comedy; and of his feats on horseback, 
and his duels, and his—“ he was very wicked over here, you know ;” 
Lena laughed. She assumed the privileges of her four-and-twenty 
years and her rank. Her marriage was to take place in the spring. 
She announced it with the simplicity of an independent woman of 
the world, adding, “That is, if my Wilfrid will oblige me by not 
plunging into further disgrace with the General.” 

“No; you will not marry a man who is under a cloud,” Anna 
subjoined. 

“Certainly not a soldier,” said Lena. “ What it was exactly that 
he did at La Scala, I don’t know and don’t care to know, but he was 
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then ignorant that she had touched the hand of that Guidascarpi. 
I decide by this—he was valiant ; he defied everybody: therefore, J 
forgive him. He is not in disgrace with me. I will reinstate him.” 

“You have your own way of being romantic,” said Anna. “A 
soldier who forgets his duty is in my opinion only a brave fool.” 

“Tt seems to me that a great many gallant officers are fond of fine 
voices,” Lena retorted. : 

“No doubt it is a fashion among them,” said Anna. 

Adela recoiled with astonishment when she began to see the light 
in which the sisters regarded Vittoria; and she was loyal enough to 
hint and protest on her friend’s behalf. The sisters called her a 
very good soul. “It may not be in England as over here,” said 
Anna. “ We have to submit to these little social scourges.” 

Lena whispered to Adela, “An angry woman will think the 
worst. I have no doubt of my Wilfrid. If I had!” Her eyes 
flashed. Fire was not wanting in her. 

The difficulties which tasked the amiable duchess to preserve an 
outward show of peace among the antagonistic elements she gathered 
together were increased by the arrival at the castle of Count Len- 
kenstein, Bianca’s husband, and head of the family, from Bologna. 
He was a tall and courtly man, who had one face for his friends and 
another for the reverse party; which is to say that his manners 
could be bad. Count Lenkenstein was accompanied by Count Sera- 

‘biglione, who brought Laura’s children with their Roman nurse, 
Assunta.. Laura kissed her little ones, and sent them out of her 
sight. - Vittoria found her home in their play and prattle. She 
needed a refuge, for Count Lenkenstein was singularly brutal in his 
bearing towards her. He let her know that he had come to Meran 
to superintend the hunt for the assassin, Angelo Guidascarpi. He 
attempted to exact her promise in precise speech that she would 
be on the spot to testify against Angelo when that foul villain 
should be caught. He objected openly to Laura’s children going 
about with her. Bitter talk on every starting subject was exchanged 
across the duchess’s table. She herself was in disgrace on Laura’s 
account, and had to practise an overflowing sweetness, with no one 
to second her efforts. The two noblemen spoke in accord on the 
bubble revolution. The strong hand—ay, the strong hand! The 
strong hand disposes of vermin. Laura listened to them, pallid with 
silent torture. ‘Since the rascals have taken to assassination, we 
know that we have them at the dregs,” said Count Lenkenstein. 
“ A cord round the throats of a few scores of them, and the country 
will learn the virtue of docility.” 

Laura whispered to her sister: “Have you espoused a hangman?” 

Such dropping of deadly shells in a quiet society went near to 
scattering it violently ; but the union was necessitous. Count Len- 
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kenstein desired to confront Vittoria and Angelo; Laura would 
not quit her side, and Amalia would not expel her friend. Count 
Lenkenstein complained roughly of Laura’s conduct; nor did Laura 
escape her father’s reproof. “ Sir, you are privileged to say what you 
will to me,” she responded, with the humility which exasperated him. 

“Yes, you bend, you bend, that you may be stiff-necked when it 
suits you,” he snapped her short. 

“Surely that is the text of the sermon you preach to our Italy!” 

“A little more, as you are running on now, madame, and ‘our 
Italy’ will be froth on the lips. You see, she is ruined.” 

“Chi le fa, le sa,” hummed Laura; “but I would avoid quoting 
you as that authority.” 

“ After your last miserable fiasco, my dear!” 

“ Tt was another of our school exercises. We had not been good 
boys and girls. We had learnt our lesson imperfectly. We have 
received our punishment, and we mean to do better next time.” 

“Behave seasonably, fittingly; be less of a wasp; school your 
tongue.” 

“ Bianca is a pattern to me, I am aware,” said Laura. 

“She is a good wife.” 

“7 am a poor widow.” 

“She is a good daughter.” 

“T am a wicked rebel.” 

“ And you are scheming at something nov,” said the little nobleman, 
sagacious so far; but he was too eager to read the verification of the 
tentative remark in her face, and she perceived that it was a guess 
founded on her show of spirit. 

“Scheming to contain my temper, which is much tried,” she said. 
“But I suppose it supports me. I can always keep up against 
hostility.” 

“You provoke it; you provoke it.” 

“ My instinct, then, divines my medicine.” 

“Exactly, my dear; your personal instinct. That instigates you 
all. And none are so easily conciliated as these Austrians. Con- 
ciliate them, and you have them.” Count Serabiglione diverged 
into a repetition of his theory of the policy and mission of superior 
intelligences, as regarded his system for dealing with the Austrians. 

Nurse Assunta’s jealousy was worked upon to separate the children 
from Vittoria. They ran down with her no more to meet the vast 
bowls of grapes in the morning and feather their hats with vine-leaves. 
Deprived of her darlings, the tonelessness of her days made her look 
to Wilfrid for commiseration. Father Bernardus was too continually 
exhortative, and fenced too much to “hit the eyeball of her con- 
science,” as he phrased it, to afford her repose. Wilfrid could tell 
himself that he had. already done much for her; for if what he 
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had done were known, his career, social and military, was ended. 
This idea being accompanied by a sense of security delighted him; 
he was accustomed to inquire of Angelo’s condition, and praise the 
British doctor who was attending him gratuitously. “I wish I 
could get him out of the way,” he said, and frowned as in a mental 
struggle. Vittoria heard him repeat his “I wish!” It heightened 
greatly her conception of the sacrifice he would be making on her 
behalf and charity’s. She spoke with a reverential tenderness, 
such as it was hard to suppose a woman capable of addressing to 
other than the man who moved her soul. The words she uttered 
were pure thanks; it was the tone which sent them winged and 
shaking seed. She had spoken partly to prompt his activity, but 
her self-respect had been sustained by his avoidance of the dreaded 
old themes, and that grateful feeling made her voice musically rich. 

“T dare not go to him, but the doctor tells me the fever has left 
him, Wilfrid; his wounds are healing; but he is bandaged from 
head to foot. The sword pierced his side twice, and his arms and 
hands are cut horribly. He cannot yet walk. If he is discovered, 
he is lost. Count Lenkenstein has declared that he will stay at the 
castle till he has him his prisoner. The soldiers are all round us. 
They know that Angelo is in the ring. They have traced him all 
over from the Valtellina to this Ultenthal, and only cannot guess that 
he is in the lion’s jaw. I rise in the morning, thinking, ‘Is this 
to be the black day?’ He is sure to be caught.” 

“Tf I could hit on a plan,” said Wilfrid, figuring as though he 
had a diorama of impossible schemes revolving before his eyes. 

“T could believe in the actual whispering of an angel if you did. 
It was to guard me that Angelo put himself in peril.” 

“Then,” said Wilfrid, “I am his debtor. I owe him as much as 
my life is worth.” 

“Think, think,” she urged; and promised affection, devotion, 
veneration, all sorts of vague things, that were too like his own 
sentiments to prompt him pointedly. Yet he so pledged himself to 
her by word, and prepared his own mind to conceive the act of 
service, that (as he did not reflect) circumstance might at any 
moment plunge him into a gulf. Conduct of this sort is a challenge 
sure to be answered. 

One morning Vittoria was gladdened by a letter from Rocco Ricci, 
who had fled to Turin. He told her that the king had promised to 
give her a warm welcome in his capital, where her name was famous. 
She consulted with Laura, and they resolved to go as soon as Angelo 
could stand on his feet. Turin was cold Italy, but it was Italy ; and 
from Turin the Italian army was to flow, like the Mincio from the 
Garda lake. ‘And there, too, is a stage,” Vittoria thought, in a 
suddenly revived thirst for the stage and a field for work. She 
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determined to run down to Meran and see Angelo. Laura walked a 
little way with her, till Wilfrid, alert for these occasions, joined 
them. On the commencement of the zig-zag below, there were 
soldiers, the sight of whom was not confusing. Military messengers 
frequently came up to the castle, where Count Lenkenstein, assisted by 
Count Serabiglione, examined their depositions, the Italian in the 
manner of a winding lawyer, the German of a gruff judge. Half 
way down the zig-zag, Vittoria cast a preconcerted signal back to 
Laura. The soldiers had a pair of prisoners between their ranks; 
Vittoria recognised the men who had carried Captain Weisspriess 
from the ground where the duel was fought. A quick divination 
told her that they held Angelo’s life on their tongues. They must 
have found him in the mountain-pass while hurrying to their homes, 
and it was they who had led him to Meran. On the Passeyr bridge, 
she turned and said to Wilfrid, “Help me now. Send instantly the 
doctor in a carriage to the place where he is lying.” 

Wilfrid was intent on her flushed beauty and the half-compressed 
quiver of her lip. 

She quitted him and hurried to Angelo. Her joy broke out in a cry 
of thankfulness at sight of Angelo; he had risen from his bed ; he 
could stand, and he smiled. 

“That Jacopo is just now the nearest link to me,” he said, when 
she related her having seen the two men guarded by soldiers; he 
felt helpless, and spoke in resignation. She followed his eye about 
the room till it rested on the stilet. This she handed to him. “If 
they think of having me alive!” he said, softly. The Italian and 
his wife who had given him shelter and nursed him came in, and 
approved his going, though they did not complain of what they 
might chance to have incurred. He offered them his purse and they 
took it. Minutes of grievous expectation went by; Vittoria could 
endure them no longer; she ran out to the hotel, near which, in the 
shade of a poplar, Wilfrid was smoking quietly. He informed her 
that his sister and the doctor had driven out to meet Captain Gam- 
bier ; his brother-in-law was alone upstairs. Her look of amazement 
touched him more shrewdly than scorn, and he said, “ What on earth 
can I do?” 

“Order out a carriage. Send your brother-in-law in it. If you 
tell him ‘for your health,’ he will go.” 

“On my honour, I don’t know where those three words would not 
send him,” said Wilfrid; but he did not move, and was for protest- 
ing that he really could not guess what was the matter, and the 
ground for all this urgency. 

Vittoria compelled her angry lips to speak out her suspicions 
explicitly, whereupon he glanced at the sun-glare in a meditation, 
occasionally blinking his eyes. She thought, “Oh, Heaven! can he 
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be waiting for me to coax him?” It was the truth, though it would 
have been strange to him to have heard it. She grew sure that it 
was the truth; never had she despised living creature so utterly as 
when she murmured, “My best friend! my brother! my noble 
Wilfrid! my old beloved! help me now without loss of a minute.” 

It caused his breath to come and go unevenly. 

“ Repeat that—once, only once,” he said. 

She looked at him with the sorrowful earnestness which, since its 
meaning was shut from him, was as sweet. 

“You will repeat it by-and-by ?—another time? Trust me to do 
my utmost. O// beloved! What is the meaning of ‘old beloved’? One 
word in explanation. If it means anything, I would die for you! 
Emilia, do you hear ?—die for you! To me you are nothing old or 
bygone, whatever I may be to you. To me—yes, I will order the 
carriage—you are the Emilia—listen! listen! ah! you have shut 
your ears against me. I am bound in all seeming, but I—you drive 
me mad; you know your power. Speak one word, that I may feel 
—that I may be convinced . . . or not a single word; I will obey 
you without. I have said that you command my life.” 

In a block of carriages on the bridge, Vittoria perceived a lifted 
hand. It was Laura’s; Beppo was im attendance on her. Laura 
drove up and said: “You guessed right; where is he?” The 
communications between them were more indicated than spoken. 
Beppo had heard Jacopo confess to his having conducted a wounded 
Italian gentleman into Meran. ‘That means that the houses will 
be searched within an hour,” said Laura; “my brother-in-law Bear 
is radiant.” She mimicked the Lenkenstein physiognomy spon- 
taneously in the run of her speech. “If Angelo can help himself 
ever so little, he has a fair start.”’ A look was cast on Wilfrid ; 
Vittoria nodded ; Wilfrid was entrapped. 

“Englishmen we can trust,” said Laura, and requested him to 
step into her carriage. He glanced round the open place. Beppo 
did the same, and beheld the chasseur Jacob Baumwalder Feckelwitz 
crossing the bridge on foot, but he said nothing. Wilfrid was on 
the step of the carriage, for what positive object neither he nor the 
others knew, when his sister and the doctor joined them. Captain 
Gambier was still missing. 

“He would have done anything for us,” Vittoria said in Wilfrid’s 
hearing. 

“Tell us what plan you have,” the latter replied fretfully. 

She whispered: “ Persuade Adela to make her husband drive out. 
The doctor will go too, and Beppo. They shall take Angelo. Our 
carriage will follow empty, and bring Mr. Sedley back.” 

Wilfrid cast his eyes up in the air, at the monstrous impudence 
of the project. “A storm is coming on,” he suggested, to divert 
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her reading of his grimace ; but she was speaking to the doctor, 
who answered her readily aloud: “If you are certain of what you 
say.” The remark incited Wilfrid to be no subordinate in devotion ; 
handing Adela from the carriage while the doctor ran up to 
Mr. Sedley, he drew her away. Laura and Vittoria watched the 
motion of their eyes and lips. 

« Will he tell her the purpose ? ” said Laura. 

Vittoria smiled nervously: “ He is fibbing.” 

Marking the energy expended by Wilfrid in this art, the wiser 
woman said: “ Be on your guard the next two minutes he gets you 
alone.” 

“You see his devotion.” 

“Does he see his compensation? But he must help us at any 
hazard.” 

Adela broke away from her brother twice, and each time he fixed 
her to the spot more imperiously. At last she ran into the hotel; 
she was crying. “A bad economy of tears,” said Laura, commenting 
on the dumb scene, to soothe her savage impatience. “In another 
twenty minutes we shall have the city gates locked.” 

They heard a window thrown up; Mr. Sedley’s head came out, 
and peered at the sky. Wilfrid said to Vittoria: “1 can do nothing 
beyond what I have done, I fear.” 

She thought it was a petition for thanks, but Laura knew better ; 
she said: “I see Count Lenkenstein on his way to the barracks.” 

Wilfrid bowed: “I may be able to serve you in that quarter.” 

He retired; whereupon Laura inquired how her friend could 
reasonably suppose that a man would ever endure being thanked in 
public. 

“T shall never understand and never care to understand them,’’ 
said Vittoria. 

“Tt is a knowledge that is forced on us, my dear. May Heaven 
make the minds of our enemies stupid for the next five hours !— 
Apropos of what I was saying, women and men are in two hostile 
camps. We have a sort of general armistice and everlasting strife 
of individuals—aAh ! ” she clapped hands on her knees, “‘ here comes 
your doctor; I could fancy I see a pointed light on his head. Men 
of science, my Sandra, are always the humanest.” 

The chill air of a wind preceding thunder was driving round the 
head of the vale, and Mr. Sedley, wrapped in furs, and. feebly remon- 
strating with his medical adviser, stepped into his carriage. The 
doctor followed him, giving a grave recognition of Vittoria’s gaze. 
Both gentlemen raised their hats to the ladies, who alighted as soon 
as they had gone in the direction of the Vintschgau road. 

“One has only to furnish you with money, my Beppo,” said 
Vittoria, complimenting his quick apprehensiveness. “Buy bread 
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and cakes at one of the shops, and buy wine. You will find me 
where you can, when you have seen him safe. I have no idea of 
where my home will be. Perhaps England.” 

“Italy, Italy! faint heart,” said Laura. 

Furnished with money, Beppo rolled away gaily. 

The doubt was in Laura whether an Englishman’s wits were to 
be relied on in such an emergency ; but she admitted that the doctor 
had looked full enough of serious meaning, and that the Englishman 
named Merthyr Powys was keen and ready. They sat a long half- 
hour, that thumped itself out like an alarm-bell, under the poplars, 
by the clamouring Passeyr, watching the roll and spring of the water, 
and the radiant foam, while band-music played to a great company 
of visitors, and sounds of thunder drew near. Over the mountains 
above the Adige, the leaden fingers of an advance of the thunder- 
cloud pushed slowly, and on a sudden a mighty gale sat heaped black 
on the mountain-top and blew. Down went the heads of the poplars, 
the river staggered in its leap, the vale was shuddering grey. It 
was like the transformation in a fairy tale ; Beauty had taken her 
old cloak about her, and bent to calamity. The poplars streamed 
their lengths sideways, and in the pauses of the strenuous wind 
nodded and dashed wildly and white over the dead black water, that 
waxed in foam and hissed, showing its teeth like a beast enraged. 
Laura and Vittoria joined hands and struggled for shelter. The 
tent of a travelling circus from the South, newly pitched on a grass- 
plot near the river, was caught up and whirled in the air and flung 
in the face of a marching guard of soldiery, whom it swathed and 
bore sheer to earth, while on them and around them a line of poplars 
fell flat, the wind whistling over them. Laura directed Vittoria’s 
eyes to the sight. “See,” she said, and her face was set hard with 
cold and excitement, so that she looked a witch in the uproar; 
“would you not say the devil is loose now Angelo is abroad ?” 
Thunder and lightning possessed the vale, and then a vertical rain. 
At the first gleam of sunlight, Laura and Vittoria walked up to the 
Laubengasse—the street of the arcades, where they made purchases 
of numerous needless articles, not daring to enter the Italian’s shop. 
A woman at a fruit-stall opposite to it told them that no carriage 
could have driven up there. During their great perplexity, mud and 
rain stained soldiers, the same whom they had seen borne to earth 
by the flying curtain, marched before the shop; the shop and the 
house were searched; the Italian and his old limping wife were 
carried away. 

“Tell me now, that storm was not Angelo’s friend,” Laura 
muttered. 

“Can he have escaped ? ” said Vittoria. 


“He is ‘on horseback.’” Laura quoted the Italian proverb to 
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signify that he had flown; how, she could not say, and none could 
inform her. The joy of their hearts rose in one fountain. 

“TT shall feel better blood in my body from this moment,” Laura 
said; and Vittoria, “Oh! we can be strong, if we only resolve.” 

“You want to sing?” 

“J do.” 

‘‘T shall find pleasure in your voice now.” 

“The wicked voice!” 

“Yes, the very wicked voice! But I shall be glad to hear it. 
You shall sing to-night, and drown those Lenkensteins.”’ 

“Tf my Carlo could hear me! ” 

“Ah!” sighed the signora, musing. “ He is in prison now. I 
remember him the dearest little lad fencing with my husband for 
exercise after they had been writing all day. When Giacomo was 
imprisoned, Carlo sat outside the prison-walls till it was time for him 
to enter ; his chin and upper lip were smooth as a girl’s. Giacomo 
said to him, ‘May you always have the power of going out, or not 
have a wife waiting for you.’ Here they come.” (She spoke of tears.) 
“It’s because I am joyful. The channel for them has grown so dry 
that they prick and sting. Oh, Sandra! it would be pleasant to me if 
we might both be buried for seven days, and have one long howl of 
weakness together. A little bite of satisfaction makes me so tired. 
I believe there’s something very bad for us in our always being: at 
var, and never, never gaining ground. Just one spark of triumph 
intoxicates us. Look at all those people pouring out again. They 
are the children of fair weather. I hope the state of their health 
does not trouble them too much. Vienna sends consumptive patients 
here. If you regard them attentively, you will observe that they 
have an anxious air. Their constitutions are not sound; they fear 
they may die.” 

Laura’s irony was unforced ; it was no more than a subtle discord 
naturally struck from the scene by a soul in contrast with it. 

They beheld the riding forth of troopers and a knot of officers 
hotly conversing together. At another point the duchess and the 
Lenkenstein ladies, Count Lenkenstein, Count Serabiglione, and 
Wilfrid paced up and down, waiting for music. Laura left the public 
places and crossed an upper bridge over the Passeyr, near the castle, 
by which route she skirted vines and dropped over sloping meadows 
to some shaded boulders where the Passeyr found a sandy bay, and 
leaped in transparent green, and whitened and swung twisting in a 
long smooth body down a narrow chasm, and noised below. The 
thundering torrent stilled their sensations; and the water, making 
battle against great blocks of porphyry and granite, caught their 
thoughts. So strong was the impression of it on Vittoria’s mind, that 
for hours after, every image she conceived seemed proper to the inrush 
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and outpour; the elbowing, the tossing, the foaming, the burst on 
stones, and silvery bubbles under and silvery canopy above, the 
chattering and huzzaing ;—all working on towards the one-toned fall 
under the rainbow on the castle-rock. 

Next day, the chasseur Jacob Baumwalder Feckelwitz, deposed 
in full company at Sonnenberg, that, obeying Count Serabiglione’s 
instructions, he had gone down to the city, and had there seen 
Lieutenant Pierson with the ladies in front of the hotel; he had 
followed the English carriage, which took up a man who was stand- 
ing ready on crutches at a corner of the Laubengasse, and drove 
rapidly out of the north-western gate, leading to Schlanders and Mals 
and the Engadine. He had witnessed the transfer of the crippled 
man from one carriage to another, and had raised shouts and given 
hue-and-cry, but the intervention of the storm had stopped his 
pursuit. 

He was proceeding to say what his suppositions were. Count 
Lenkenstein lifted his finger for Wilfrid to follow him out of the 
room. Count Serabiglione went at their heels. Then Count Lenken- 
stein sent for his wife, whom Anna and Lena accompanied. 

“How many persons are you going to ruin in the course of your 
crusade, my dear?” the duchess said to Laura. 

“ Dearest, I am penitent when I succeed,” said Laura. 

“Tf that young man has been assisting you, he is irretrievably 
ruined.” 

“T am truly sorry for him.” 

“ As for me, the lectures I shall get in Vienna are terrible to think 
of. This is the consequence of being the friend of both parties, and 
a peace-maker.”” 

Count Serabiglione returned alone from the scene at the exami- 
nation, rubbing his hands and nodding affably to his daughter. He 
maliciously declined to gratify the monster of feminine curiosity in 
the lump, and doled out the scene piecemeal. He might state, he 
observed, that it was he who had lured Beppo to listen at the door 
during the examination of the prisoners; and who had then planted 
a spy on him—following the dictation of precepts exceedingly old. 
“We are generally beaten, duchess; I admit it; and yet we gene- 
rally contrive to show the brains. As I say, wed brains to brute 
force !—but my Laura prefers to bring about a contest instead of an 
union, so that somebody is certain to be struck, and ”’—the count 
-spread out his arms and bowed his head—* deserves the blow.” He 
informed them that Count Lenkenstein had ordered Lieutenant Pier- 
son down to Meran, and that the lieutenant might expect to be 
cashiered within five days. ‘What does it matter?” he addressed 
Vittoria. “It is but a shuffling of victims ; Lieutenant Pierson in the 
place of Guidascarpi! I do not object.’ 
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Count Lenkenstein withdrew his wife and sisters from Sonnenberg 
instantly. He sent an angry message of adieu to the duchess, 
informing her that he alone was responsible for the behaviour of the 
ladies of his family. The poor duchess wept. ‘This means that I 
shall be summoned to Vienna for a scolding, and have to meet my 
husband,” she said to Laura, who permitted herself to be fondled, 
and barely veiled her exultation in her apology for the mischief she 
had done. An hour after the departure of the Lenkensteins, the 
castle was again officially visited by Colonel Zofel. Vittoria and 
Laura received an order to quit the district of Meran before sunset. 
The two firebrands dropped no tears. “I really am sorry for others 
when I succeed,” said Laura, trying to look sad upon her friend. 

“No; the heart is eaten out of you both by excitement,” said the 
duchess. 

Her tender parting, “‘ Love me,” in the ear of Vittoria, melted one 
heart of the two. 

Count Serabiglione continued to be buoyed up by his own and his 
daughter’s recent display of a superior intellectual dexterity until the 
carriage was at the door and Laura presented her cheek to him: he 
said, “‘ You will know me a wise man when I am off the table.’ His 
gesticulations expressed ‘“‘ Ruin, headlong ruin!” He asked her 
how she could expect him to be for ever repairing her follies. He 
was going to Vienna ; how could he dare to mention her name there ? 
Not even in a trifle would she consent to be subordinate to authority. 
Laura checked her replies—the surrendering of a noble Italian life 
to the Austrians was such a trifle! She begged only that a poor 
wanderer might depart with her father’s blessing. The count refused 
to give it; he waved her off in a fury of reproof; and so got 
smoothly over the fatal moment when money, or the promise of 
money, is commonly extracted from parental sources, as Laura 
explained his odd behaviour to her companion. The carriage-door 
being closed, he regained his courtly composure; his fury was dis- 
placed by a chiding finger, which he presently kissed. Father 
Bernardus was on the steps beside the duchess, and his blessing had 
not been withheld from Vittoria, though he half confessed to her 
that she was a mystery in his mind, and would always be one. 

“ He can understand robust hostility,” Laura said, when Vittoria 
recalled the look of his benevolent forehead and drooping eyelids; “but 
robust ductility does astonish him. He has not meddled with me; yet 
Iam the one of the two who would be fair prey for an enterprising 
spiritual father, as the destined man of heaven will find out some 
day.” 

She bent and smote her lap. “ How little they know us, my darling! 
They take fever for strength, and calmness for submission. Here is the 
world before us, and I feel that such a man, were he to pounce on me 
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now, might snap me up and Jock me im a praying-box with small 
difficulty. And I am the inveterate rebel! What is it nourishes 
you and keeps you always aiming straight when you are alone? 
Once in Turin, I shall feel that I am myself. Out of Italy I have a 
terrible craving for peace. It seems here as if I must lean down to 
him, my beloved, who has left me.” 

Vittoria was in alarm lest Wilfrid should accost her while she 
drove from gate to gate of the city. They passed under the arch- 
way of the gate leading up to Schloss Tyrol, and along the road 
bordered by vines. An old peasant woman stopped them with the 
signal of a letter in her hand. “Here it is,” said Laura, and 
Vittoria could not help smiling at her shrewd anticipation of it. 

“ May I follow ?” 

Nothing more than that was written. 

But the bearer of the missive had been provided with a lead 
pencil to obtain the immediate reply. 

“ An admirable piece of foresight!” Laura’s honest exclamation 
burst forth. 

Vittoria had to look in Laura’s face before she could gather her 
will to do the cruel thing which was least cruel. She wrote firmly : 

“ Never follow me.” 


Cuarrer XXIX. 
EPISODES OF, THE REVOLT AND THE WAR. 


THE TOBACCO-RIOTS.—RINALDO GUIDASCARPI. 


Anna von LENKENSTEIN was one who could wait for vengeance. 
Lena punished on the spot, and punished herself most. She broke 
off her engagement with Wilfrid, while at the same time she caused 
a secret message to be conveyed to him, telling him that the pro- 
longation of his residence in Meran would restore him to his position 
in the army. 

Wilfrid remained at Meran till the last days of December. 

It was winter in Milan, turning to the new year—the year of 
flames for continental Europe. A young man with a military stride, 
but out of uniform, had stepped from a travelling carriage and entered 
a cigar-shop. Upon calling for cigars, he was surprised to observe 
the woman who was serving there keep her arms under her apron. 
She cast a look into the street, where a crowd of boys and one or two 
lean men had gathered about the door. After some delay, she 
entreated her customer to let her pluck his cloak half-way over the 
counter ; at the same time she thrust a cigar-box under that conceal- 
ment, together with a printed song in the Milanese dialect. He 
lifted the paper to read it, and found it tough as Russ. She trans- 
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lated some of the more salient couplets. Tobacco had become a dead 
business, she said, now that the popular edict had gone forth against 
“smoking gold into the pockets of the Tedeschi.” None smoked 
except officers and Englishmen. . 

“T am an Englishman,” he said. 

“ And not an officer?” she asked; but he gave no answer. 
“ Englishmen are rare in winter, and don’t like being mobbed,”’ said 
the woman. 

Nodding to her urgent petition, he deferred the lighting of his 
cigar. The vetturino requested him to jump up quickly, and a howl 
of “No smoking in Milan—fuori!—down with tobacco-smokers !” 
beset the carriage. He tossed half-a-dozen cigars on the pavement 
derisively. They were scrambled for as when a pack of wolves are 
diverted by a garment dropped from the flying sledge, but the 
unluckier hands came after his wheels in fuller howl. He noticed 
the singular appearance of the streets. Bands of the scum of the 
population hung at various points; from time to time a shout was 
raised at a distance, “ Abasso il zigarro!” and “ Away with the 
cigar!” went an organised file-firing of cries along the open place. 
Several gentlemen were mobbed, and compelled to fling the cigars 
from their teeth. He saw the polizia in twos and threes taking 
counsel and shrugging, evidently too anxious to avoid a collision. 
Austrian soldiers and subalterns alone smoked freely ; they puffed the 
harder when the yells and hootings and whistlings thickened at their 
heels. Sometimes they walked on at their own pace; or, when the 
noise swelled to a crisis, turned and stood fast, making an exhibition 
of curling smoke, as a mute form of contempt. Then commenced 
hustlings and a tremendous uproar; sabres were drawn, the white- 
coats planted themselves back to back. Milan was clearly in a con- 
dition of raging disease. The soldiery not only accepted the challenge 
of the mob, but assumed the offensive. Here and there they were 
seen crossing the street to puff obnoxiously in the faces of people. 
Numerous subalterns were abroad, lively for strife, and bright with 
the signal of their readiness. An icy wind blew down from the Alps, 
whitening the house-tops and the ways, but every street, corso, and 
piazza was dense with loungers, as on a summer evening ; the clamour 
of a skirmish anywhere attracted streams of disciplined rioters on all 
sides ; it was the holiday of rascals. 

Our traveller had ordered his vetturino to drive slowly towards his 
hotel, that he might take the features of this novel scene. He soon 
showed his view of the case by putting an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth. The vetturino noted that his conveyance acted as a kindling- 
match to awaken cries in quiet quarters, looked round, and grinned 
savagely at the sight of the cigar. 

“Drop it, or I drop you,” he said; and hearing the command to 
drive on, pulled up short. 
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They were in a narrow way leading to the Piazza de’ Mercanti. 
While the altercation was going on between them, a great push of 
men emerged from one of the close courts some dozen paces ahead of 
the horse, bearing forth a single young officer in their midst. 

“ Signor, would you like to be the froth of a boiling of that sort ?” 
The vetturino seized the image at once to strike home his instance of 
the danger of outragiitg the will of the people. 

Our traveller immediately unlocked a case that lay on the seat in 
front of him, and drew out a steel scabbard, from which he plucked 
the sword, and straightway leaped to the ground. The officer’s cigar 
had been dashed from his mouth; he stood at bay, sword in hand, 
meeting a rush with a desperate stroke. The assistance of a second 
sword got him clear of the fray. Both hastened forward as the crush 
melted with the hiss of a withdrawing wave. They interchanged 
exclamations :— 

“Ts it you, Jenna!” 

“Tn the devil’s name, Pierson, have you come to kecp your 
appointment in mid-winter ?” 

‘Come on: I'll stick beside you.” 

“On, then !” 

They glanced behind them, heeding little the tail of ruffians whom 
they had silenced. 

“We shall have plenty of fighting soon, so we'll smoke a cordial 
cigar together,” said Lieutenant Jenna, and at once struck a light 
and blazed defiance to Milan afresh—an example that was necessarily 
followed by his comrade. ‘ What has happened to you, Pierson ? 
Of course, I knew you were ready for our bit of play—though you'll 
hear what I said of you. How the deuce could you think of running 
off with that opera girl, and getting a fellow in the mountains to 
stab our merry old Weisspriess, just because you fancied he was going 
to slip a word or so over the back of his hand in Countess Lena’s ear ? 
No wonder she’s shy of you now.” 

“So, that’s the tale afloat,” said Wilfrid. “Come to my hotel and 
dine with me. I suppose that cur has driven my luggage there.”’ 

Jenna informed him that officers had to muster in barracks every 
evening. 

“Come and see your old comrades ; they’ll like you better in bad 
luck—there’s the comfort of it: hang the human nature! She’s a 
good old brute, if you don’t drive her hard. Our regiment left 
Verona in November. There we had tolerable cookery; come and 
take the best we can give you.” 

But this invitation Wilfrid had to decline. 

“Why ?” said Jenna. 

He replied: “T’ve stuck at Meran three months. I did it in 
obedience to what I understood from. Colonel Zofel to -be the 
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general’s orders. When I was as perfectly dry as a baked Egyptian, 
I determined to believe that I was not only in disgrace, but dis- 
missed the service. I posted to Botzen and Riva, on to Milan; and 
here I am. The least I can do is to show myself here.” 

“Very well, then, come and show yourself at our table,” said 
Jenna. “Listen: we'll make a furious row after supper, and get 
hauled in by the collar before the general. You can swear you have 
never been absent from duty: swear the general never gave you 
fercible furlough. Tl swear it; all our fellows will swear it. The 
general will say, ‘Oh! a very big lie’s equal to a truth; big brother 
to a fact,” or something; as he always does, you know. Face it out. 
We can’t spare a good stout sword in these times. On with me, my 
Pierson.” 

“T would,” said Wilfrid, doubtfully. 

A douse of water from a window extinguished their cigars. 

Lieutenant Jenna wiped his face deliberately, and lighting another 
cigar, remarked: ‘“‘ This is the fifth poor devil who has come to an 
untimely end within an hour. It is brisk work. Now, I’ll swear 
Tll smoke this one out.” 

The cigar was scattered in sparks from his lips by a hat skilfully 
flung. He picked it up miry and cleaned it, observing that his 
honour was pledged to this fellow. The hat he trampled into a 
muddy lump. Wilfrid found it impossible to ape his coolness. He 
swung about for an adversary. Jenna pulled him on. 

“ A salute from a window,” he said. ‘“ We can’t storm the houses. 
The time’ll come for it—and then, you cats !” 

Wilfrid inquired how long this state of things had been going on. 
Jenna replied that they appeared to be in the middle of it ;—nearly 
a week. Another week, and their day would arrive ; and then! 

“Have you heard anything of a Count Ammiani here?” said 
Wilfrid. 

“Oh! he’s one of the lot, I believe. We have him fast, as we'll 
have the bundle of them. Keep eye on those dogs behind us, and 
mancuvre your cigar. The plan is, to give half-a-dozen bright puffs, 
and then keep it in your fist; and when you see an Italian head, 
voleano him like fury.—Yes, I’ve heard of that Ammiani. The 
scoundrels made an attempt to get him out of prison—I fancy he’s 
in the city prison—last Friday night. I don’t know exactly where he 
is; but it’s pretty fair reckoning to say that he’ll enjoy a large slice 
of the next year in the charming solitude of Spielberg, if Milan is 
restless. Is he a friend of yours?” 

“‘ Not by any means,” said Wilfrid. 

“Mio prigione! ” Jenna mouthed with ineffable contemptuousness ; 
“he'll have time to write his memoirs, as one of the dogs did. I 


remember my mother crying over the book. J read it? NotI! I 
VOL. Vv. PP 
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never read books. My father said——the stout old colonel— Prison 
seems to make these Italians take an interest in themselves.’ ‘Oh!’ 
says my mother, ‘why can’t they be at peace with us?’ ‘That's 
exactly the question,’ says my father, ‘ we’re always putting to them.’ 
And so I say. Why can’t they let us smoke our cigars in peace ? ” 

Jenna finished by assaulting a herd of faces with smoke. 

“Pig of a German!” was shouted ; and “ Porco-porco”’ was sung 
in a scale of voices. Jenna received a blinding slap across the eyes. 
He staggered back; Wilfrid slashed his sword in defence of him. 
He struck a man down. “Blood! blood!” cried the gathering mob, 
and gave space, but hedged the couple thickly. Windows were 
thrown up; forth came a rain of household projectiles. The cry of 
* Blood ! blood !” was repeated by numbers pouring on them from 
the issues to right and left. It is a terrible cry ina city. In a city 
of the south it rouses the wild beast in men to madness. Jenna 
smoked triumphantly and blew great clouds, with an eye aloft for 
the stools, basins, chairs, and water descending. They were in the 
middle of one of the close streets of old Milan. The man felled by 
Wilfrid was raised on strong arms, that his bleeding head might be 
seen of all, and a dreadful hum went round. A fire of missiles, stones, 
balls of wax, lumps of dirt, sticks of broken chairs, began to play. 
Wilfrid had a sudden gleam of the face of his Verona assailant. He 
and Jenna called “ Follow me,” in one breath, and drove forward 
with sword-points, which they dashed at the foremost ; by dint of 
swift semi-circlings of the edges they got through, but a mighty 
voice of command thundered; the rearward portion of the mob 
swung rapidly to the front, presenting a scattered second barrier ; 
Jenna tripped on a fallen body, lost his cigar, and swore that he 
must find it. A dagger struck his sword-arm. He staggered and 
flourished his blade in the air, calling “On!” without stirring. “ This 
infernal cigar!” he said; and to the mob, “ What mongrel of you 
took my cigar?” Stones thumped on his breast ; the barrier-line 
a-head grew denser. “T’ll go at them first; you’re bleeding,” said 
Wilfrid. They were refreshed by the sound of German cheering, as 
in approach. Jenna uplifted a crow of the regimental hurrah of the 
charge ; it was answered ; on they went and got through the second 
fence, saw their comrades, and were running to meet them, when a 
weighted ball hit Wilfrid on the back of the head. He fell, as 
he believed, on a cushion of down, and saw thousands of saints 
dancing with lamps along cathedral aisles. 

The next time he opened his eyes he fancied he had dropped into 
the vaults of the cathedral. His sensation of sinking was so vivid 
that he feared lest he should be going still farther below. There 
was a lamp in the chamber, and a young man sat reading by the 
light of the lamp. Vision danced fantastically on Wilfrid’s brain. 
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He saw that he rocked as in a ship, yet there was no noise of the 
sea; nothing save the remote thunder haunting empty ears at strain 
for sound. He looked again; the young man was gone, the lamp 
was flickering. Then he became conscious of a strong ray on his 
eyelids ; he beheld his enemy gazing down on him, and swooned. It 
was with joy that, when his wits returned, he found himself looking 
on the young man by the lamp. “That other face was a dream,” he 
thought, and studied the aspect of the young man with the unwearied 
attentiveness of partial stupor, that can note accurately, but cannot 


deduce from its noting, and is inveterate in patience because it is 
unideaed. Memory wakened first. 


“‘Guidascarpi!” he said to himself. 


The name was uttered half aloud. The young man started and 
closed his book. 


‘You know me?” he asked. 
“ You are Guidascarpi ? ” 


“Tam.” 
“Guidascarpi, I think I helped to save your life in Meran.” 
The young man stooped over him. “You speak of my brother 


Angelo. Iam Rinaldo. My debt to you is the same, if you have 
served him.” 


“Ts he safe?” 

“THe is in Lugano.” 

“ The signorina Vittoria ?”’ 

“Tn Turin.” 

“ Where am 1?” 

The reply came from another mouth than Rinaldo’s. 

“You are in the poor lodging of the shoemaker, whose shoes, if 
you had thought fit to wear them, would have conducted you any- 
where but to this place.” 

“Who are you?” Wilfrid moaned. 

“You ask whoIT am. Iam the Eye of Italy. Iam the Cat who 
sees in the dark.” Barto Rizzo raised the lamp and stood at his 
feet. “Look straight. You know me, I think.” 

Wilfrid sighed, ‘‘ Yes, I know you; do your worst.” 

His head throbbed with the hearing of a heavy laugh, as if a 
hammer knocked it. "What ensued he knew not; he was left to his 
rest. He lay there many days and nights, that were marked by no 
change of light; the lamp burned unwearyingly. Rinaldo and a 
woman tended him. The sign of his reviving strength was shown 
by a complaint he launched at the earthy smell of the place. 

“Tt is like death,” said Rinaldo, coming to his side. ‘Iam used 
to it, and familiar with death too,” he added in a musical undertone. 

“ Are you also a prisoner here?” Wilfrid questioned him. 

“T am.” 
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“The brute does not kill, then ? ” 

“No; he saves. I owe my life to him. He has rescued yours.” 

“Mine? ” said Wilfrid. 

“You would have been torn to pieces in the streets but for Barto 
Rizzo.” 

The streets were the world above to Wilfrid; he was eager to 
hear of the doings in them. Rinaldo told him that the tobacco-war 
raged still; the soldiery had recently received orders to smoke 
abroad, and street battles were hourly occurring. ‘They call this 
government !” he interjected. 

He was a soft-voiced youth; slim and tall and dark, like Angelo, 
but with a more studious forehead. The book he was constantly 
reading was a book of chemistry. He entertained Wilfrid with very 
strange talk. He spoke of the stars and of a destiny. He cited 
certain minor events of his life to show the ground of his present 
belief in there being a written destiny for each individual man. 
“ Angelo and I know it well. It was revealed to us when we were 
boys. ‘It has been certified to us up to this moment. Mark what I 
tell you,” he pursued in a devout sincerity of manner that baffled 
remonstrance, “ my days end with this new year. His will end with 
the year following. Our house is dead.” 

Wilfrid pressed his hand, “Have you not been too long under- 
ground ?” 

“That is the conviction I am coming to. But when I go out to 
breathe the air of heaven, I go to my fate. Should I hesitate? 
We Italians of this period are children of thunder and live the life 
of a flash. The worms may creep on; the men must die. Out of 
us springs a better world. Romara, Ammiani, Mercadesco, Montesini, 
Rufo, Cardi, whether they see it or not, will sweep forward to it. 
To some of them, one additional day of breath is precious. Not so 
for Angelo and me. We are unbeloved. We have neither mother, 
nor sister, nor betrothed. What is an existence that can fly to no 
human arms? I have been too long underground, because, while I 
continue to hide, I am as a drawn sword between two lovers.” 

The previous mention of Ammiani’s name, together with the 
knowledge he had of Ammiani’s relationship to the Guidascarpi, 
pointed an instant identification of these lovers to Wilfrid. 

He asked feverishly who they were, and looked his best simplicity, 
as one who was always interested by stories of lovers. 

The voice of Barto Rizzo, singing “ Vittoria!”’ stopped Rinaldo’s 
reply; but Wilfrid read it in his smile at that word. He was too 
weak to restrain his anguish, and flung on the couch and sobbed. 
Rinaldo supposed that he was in fear of Barto, and encouraged him 
to meet the man confidently. A lusty “Viva l’Italia! Vittoria!” 
heralded Barto’s entrance. “My boy! my noblest! we have beaten 
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them—the cravens! Tell me now—have I served an apprentice- 
ship to the devil for nothing? We have struck the cigars out of 
their mouths and the monopoly-money out of their pockets. They 
have surrendered. The Imperial order prohibits soldiers from 
smoking in the streets of Milan, and so throughout Venezia! Soon 
we will have the prisons empty, by our own order. Trouble your- 
self no more about Ammiani. He shall come out to the sound of 
trumpets. I hear them! Hither, my Rosellina, my plump melon ; 
up with your red lips, and buss me a Napoleon salute—ha! ha!” 
Barto’s wife went into his huge arm, and submissively lifted her 
face. He kissed her like a barbaric king, laughing as from wine. 
Wilfrid smothered his head from this incarnate thunder. He was 
unnoticed by Barto. Presently a silence told him that he was left 
to himself. An idea possessed him that the triumph of the Italians 
meant the release of Ammiani, and his release the loss of Vittoria 
for ever. Since her graceless return of his devotion to her in 
Meran, something like a passion—arising from the sole spring by 
which he could be excited to conceive a passion—had filled his 
heart. He was one of those who delight to dally with gentleness 
and faith, as with things that are their heritage; but the mere 
suspicion of coquetry and indifference plunged him into a fury of 
jealous wrathfulness, and tossed so desirable an image of beauty 
before him that his mad thirst to embrace it seemed love. By our 
manner of loving we are known. He thought it no meanness to 
escape and cause a warning to be conveyed to the Government that 
there was another attempt brewing for the rescue of Count Ammiani. 
Acting forthwith on the hot impulse, he seized the lamp. The door 
was unlocked. Luckier than Luigi had been, he found a ladder 
outside, and a square opening, through which he crawled; con- 
tinuing to ascend along close passages and up narrow flights of 
stairs, that appeared to him to be fashioned to avoid the rooms of 
the house. At last he pushed a door, and found himself in an 
armoury, among stands of muskets, swords, bayonets, cartouche- 
boxes, and, most singular of all, though he observed them last, 
small brass pieces of cannon, shining with polish. Shot was piled in 
pyramids beneath their mouths. He examined the guns admiringly. 
There were rows of daggers along shelves; some in sheath, others 
bare; one that had been hastily wiped showed a smear of ropy blood. 
He stood debating whether he should seize a sword for his protec- 
tion. In the act of trying its temper on the floor, the sword-hilt 
was knocked from his hand, and he felt a coil of arms around him 
He was in the imprisoning embrace of Barto Rizzo’s wife. His first, 
and perhaps natural, impression accused her of a violent display 
of an eccentric passion for his manly charms; and the tighter she 
locked him, the more reasonably was he led to suppose it; but as, 
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while stamping on the floor, she offered nothing to his eyes. save 
the yellow poll of her neck, and hung neither panting nor speaking, 
he became undeceived. His struggles were preposterous ; his lively 
sense of ridicule speedily stopped them. He remained passive, from 
time to time desperately adjuring his living prison to let him loose, 
or to conduct him whither he had come ; but the inexorable coil kept 
fast—how long there was no guessing—till he could have roared 
out tears of rage, and that is extremity for an Englishman. Rinaldo 
arrived-in his aid; but the woman still clung to him. He was freed 
only by the voice of Barto Rizzo, who marched him back. Rinaldo 
subsequently told him that his discovery of the armoury necessitated 
his confinement. 

“ Necessitates it!” cried Wilfrid. “ Is this your Italian gratitude?” 

The other answered : “ My friend, you risked your fortune for my 
brother ; but this is a case that concerns our country.” 

He deemed these words to be an unquestionable justification, for he 
said no more. After this they ceased to converse. Each lay down 
on his strip of couch-matting ; rose and ate, and passed the dreadful 
untimed hours ; nor would Wilfrid ask whether it was day or night. 
We belong to time so utterly, that when we get no note of time, it 
wears the shrouded head of death for us already. Rinaldo could quit 
the place as he pleased; he knew the hours; and Wilfrid supposed 
that it must be hatred that kept him from voluntarily divulging that 
blessed piece of knowledge. He had to encourage a retorting spirit 
of hatred in order to mask his intense craving. By an assiduous 
calculation of seconds and minutes, he was enabled to judge that the 
lamp burned a space of six hours before it required replenishing. 
Barto Rizzo’s wife trimmed it regularly, but the accursed woman 
came at all seasons. She brought their meals irregularly, and she 
would never open her lips: she was like a guardian of the tombs. 
Wilfrid abandoned his dream of the variation of night and day, and 
with that the sense of life deadened, as the lamp did towards the 
sixth hour. Thenceforward his existence fed on the movements of 
his companion, the workings of whose mind he began to read with a 
marvellous insight. He knew once, long in advance of the act or 
an indication of it, that Rinaldo was bent on prayer. Rinaldo had 
slightly closed his eyelids during the perusal of his book ; he had 
taken a pencil and traced lines on it from memory, and dotted points 
here and there; he had left the room, and returned to resume his 
study. Then, after closing the book softly, he had taken up the 
mark he was accustomed to place in the last page of his reading, and 
tossed it away. Wilfrid was prepared to clap hands when he should 
see the hated fellow drop on his knees; but when that sight verified 
his calculation, he huddled himself exultingly in his couch-cloth :— 
it was like a confirming clamour to him that he was yet wholly alive. 
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He watched the anguish of the prayer, and was rewarded for the 
strain of his faculties by sleep. Barto Rizzo’s rough voice awakened 
him. Barto had evidently just communicated dismal tidings to 
Rinaldo, who left the vault with him, and was absent long enough to 
make Wilfrid forget his hatred in an irresistible desire to catch him 
by the arm and look in his face. 

“ Ah! you have not forsaken me,” the greeting leaped out. 

“Not now,” said Rinaldo. 

“Do you think of going ?” 

‘7 will speak to you presently, my friend.” 

“ Hound !” cried Wilfrid, and turned his face to the wall. 

Until he slept, he heard the rapid travelling of a pen; on his 
awakening, the pen vexed him like a chirping cricket that tells us 
cock-crow is long distant when we are moaning for the dawn. Great 
drops of sweat were on Rinaldo’s forehead. He wrote as one who 
poured forth a history without pause. Barto’s wife came to the lamp 
and beckoned him out, bearing the lamp away. There was now for 
the first time darkness in this vault. Wilfrid called Rinaldo by 
name, and heard nothing but the fear of the place, which seemed to 
rise bristling at his voice, and shrink from it. He called till dread 
of his voice held him dumb. “I am, then, a coward,” he thought. 
Nor could he by-and-by repress a start of terror on hearing Rinaldo 
speak out of the darkness. With screams for the lamp, and cries that 
he was suffering slow murder, he underwent a paroxysm in the effort 
to conceal his abject horror. Rinaldo sat by his side patiently. At 
last he said: “We are both of us prisoners on equal terms now.” 
That was quieting intelligence to Wilfrid, who asked, eagerly: 
“What hour is it ?” 

It was eleven of the forenoon. Wilfrid strove to dissociate his 
recollection of clear daylight from the pressure of the hideous feature- 
less time surrounding him. He asked: “ What week?” It was 
the first week in March. Wilfrid could not keep from sobbing aloud. 
In the early period of such a captivity imagination, deprived of all 
other food, conjures phantasms for the employment of the brain ; but 
there is still some consciousness within the torpid intellect wakeful 
to laugh at them as they fly, though they have held us at their mercy. 
The face of time had been imaged like the withering masque of a 
corpse to him. He had felt, nevertheless, that things had gone on as 
we trust them todo at the closing of our eyelids: he had preserved a 
mystical remote faith in the steady running of the world above, and 
hugged it as his most precious treasure. A thunder was rolled in 
his ears when he heard of the flight of two months at one bound. 
Two big months! He would have guessed, at farthest, two weeks. 
“T have been two months in one shirt ? Impossible!” he exclaimed. 
His serious idea (he cherished it for the support of his reason) was, 
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that the world above had played a mad prank since he had been 
shuffled off its stage. 

“Tt can’t be March,” he said. “Is there sunlight overhead ?” 

“Tt is a true Milanese March,” Rinaldo replied. 

“Why am I kept a prisoner?” 

“T cannot say. There must be some idea of making use of you.” 

“‘ Have you arms ?” 

“T have none.” 

“You know where they’re to be had.” 

“T know, but I would not take them, if I could. They, my friend, 
are for a better cause.’ 

«A thousand curses on your country!” cried Wilfrid. “Give me 
air; give me freedom; I am stifled; I am eaten up with dirt; I 
am half dead. Are we never to have the lamp again ?” 

“Hear me speak,” Rinaldo stopped his ravings. “TI will tell you 
what my position is. A second attempt has been made to help Count 
Ammiani’s escape; it has failed. He is detained a prisoner by the 
Government under the pretence that he is implicated in the slaying 
of an Austrian noble by the hands of two brothers, one of whom slew 
him justly—not as a dog is slain, but according to every honourable 
stipulation of the code.. I was the witness of the deed. It is for me 
that my cousin, Count Ammiani, droops in prison when he should be 
with his bride. Let me speak on, I pray you. I have said that I 
stand between two lovers. I can release him, I know well, by giving 
myself up to the Government. Unless I do so instantly, he will be 
removed from Milan to one of their fortresses in the interior, and 
there he may cry to the walls and iron-bars for his trial. They are 
aware that he is dear to Milan, and these two miserable attempts 
have furnished them with their excuse. Barto Rizzo bids me wait. 
I have waited: I can wait no longer. The lamp is withheld from 
me to stop my writing to my brother, that I may warn him of my 
design. The letter is written; the messenger is on his way to 
Lugano. I do not state my intentions before I have taken measures 
to nempeen them. Iam as much Barto Rizzo’s prisoner now as 
you are.’ 

The plague of darkness and thirst for daylight prevented W ilfrid 
from having any other sentiment than gladness that a companion 
equally unfortunate with himself was here, and equally desirous to 
go forth. When Barto’s wife brought their meal, and the lamp to 
light them eating it, Rinaldo handed her pen, ink, pencil, paper, all 
the material of correspondence ; upon which, as one who had received 
a stipulated exchange, she let the lamp remain. While the new 
and thricé-dear rays were illumining her dark-coloured solid beauty, 
I know not what touch of manlike envy or hurt vanity led Wilfrid 
to observe that the woman’s eyes dwelt with a singular fulness and 
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softness on Rinaldo. It was fulness and softness void of fire, a true 
ox-eyed gaze, but human in the fall of the eyelids; almost such as 
an early poet of the brush gave to the Virgin carrying her Child, to 
become an everlasting reduplicated image of a mother’s strong 
beneficence of love. He called Rinaldo’s attention to it when the 
woman had gone. Rinaldo understood his meaning at once. 

“Tt will have to be so, I fear,” he said; “I have thought of it. 
But if I lead her to disobey Barto, there is little hope for the poor 
soul.” He rose up straight, like one who would utter grace for meat. 
“ Must we, O my God, give a sacrifice at every step?” 

With that he resumed his seat stiffly, and bent and murmured to 
himself. Wilfrid: had at one time of his life imagined that he was 
marked by a peculiar distinction from the common herd ; but contact 
with this young man taught him to feel his fellowship towards the 
world at large, and to rejoice at it, though it partially humbled him. 

They had'no further visit from Barto Rizzo. The woman tended 
them in the same unswerving silence, with at whiles that adorable 
maternity of aspect. Wilfrid was touched by commiseration for her. 
He was too bitterly fretful on account of clean linen and the liberty 
which fluttered the prospect of it, to think much upon what her fate 
might be: perhaps a beating, perhaps the knife. But the vileness 
of wearing one shirt two months and more had hardened his heart ; 
and though he was considerate enough not to prompt his companion 
very impatiently, he submitted desperate futile schemes to him, and 
suggested—* To-night ?—to-morrow ?—the next day?” Rinaldo 
did not heed him. He lay on his couch like one who bleeds inwardly, 
thinking of the complacent faithfulness of that poor creature’s face. 
Barto Rizzo had sworn to him that there should be a rising in Milan 
before the month was out ; but he had lost-all confidence in Milanese 
risings. Ammiani would be removed, if he delayed; and he knew 
that the moment his letter reached Lugano, Angelo would start for 
Milan and claim to surrender in his stead. The woman came, and 
went forth, and Rinaldo did not look at her until his resolve was firm. 

He said to Wilfrid in her presence, ‘“ Swear that you will reveal 
nothing of this house.” 

Wilfrid spiritedly pronounced his gladdest oath. 

“Tt is dark in the streets,” Rinaldo addressed the woman. “ Lead 
us out, for the hour has come when I must go.” 

She clutched her hands below her bosom to stop its great heav- 
ing, and stood as one smitten by the sudden hearing of her sentence. 
The sight was pitiful, for her face scarcely changed ; the anguish 
was expressionless. Rinaldo pointed sternly to the door. 

“Stay,” Wilfrid interposed. “That wretch may be in the house, 
and will kill her.” 

“She is not thinking of herself,” said Rinaldo. 
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“But, stay,” Wilfrid repeated. The woman’s way of taking 
breath shocked and enfeebled him. 

Rinaldo threw the door open. 

“Must you? must you?” her voice broke. 

“Waste no words.” 

“You have not seen a priest.” 

“T go to him.” 

“You die!” 

“What is death tome? Be dumb, that I may think well of -you 
till my last moment.” 

“What is death tome? Be dumb!” 

She had spoken with her eyes fixed on his couch. It was the 
figure of one upon the scaffold, knitting her frame to hold up a 
strangled heart. 

“What is death tome? Be dumb!” she echoed him many times 
on the rise and fall of her breathing, and turned to get him in her 
eyes. ‘“Bedumb! bedumb!” She threw her arms wide out, and 
pressed his temples and kissed him. 

The scene was like hot iron to | Wilfrid’s senses. When he heard 
her coolly asking him for his handkerchief to blind him, he had for- 
gotten the purpose, and gave it mechanically. Nothing was uttered 
throughout the long mountings and descent of stairs. They passed 
across one corridor where the walls told of a humming assemblage of 
men within. A current of keen air was the first salute Wilfrid 
received from the world above ; his handkerchief was loosened ; he 
stood foolish as a blind man, weak as a hospital patient, on the 
steps leading into a small square of visible darkness, and heard the 
door shut behind him. Rinaldo led him from the court to the street. 

“Farewell,” he said. “Get some housing instantly; avoid 
exposure to the air. I leave you.” 

‘Wilfrid spent his tongue in a fruitless and meaningless remon- 
strance. ‘And you?” he had the grace to ask. 

“JT go straight to find a priest. Farewell.” 

So they parted. 


GrorcE MEREDITH. 
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Jounty histories fascinate the topographer and afford delightful 
reading to the county families, whose virtues they record and whose 
arms they display. The general reader, however, would as willingly 
peruse a gazetteer or a dictionary as one of these useful but dreary 
records. The chronicler of an English shire undertakes a work for 
which, at best, he obtains small pecuniary recompense, and a still 
smaller modicum of praise. He is looked upon as a harmless drudge, 
and receives the recompense awarded to drudges. His work, if it 
be sincere and honest, is of permanent value ; but it is the kind of 
work of which we make use without any sense of gratitude to the 
workman. 

Very much the same feeling is evinced towards the writer of a 
handbook. His volume, if good of its kind, is the result of great 
physical and mental labour. Almost every page in it has been 
brought into shape after long and wearisome journeys, after careful 
inquiry and inspection, after hours spent in rectifying the errors or 
testing the statements of previous guide-writers. A fact which his 
readers ascertain at a glance may have cost him the exertion of aday ; 
a tour of which they can read the description in a quarter of an hour, 
may have taken him a week to accomplish. In gaining the informa- 
tion requisite, a guide-writer who understands his vocation will 
take little on trust; often in a foreign country he has no authorities 
to rely on, in England the authority which was reliable last year 
may be nullified in the present. The author of a handbook, even if 
confined within the easy limits of an English county, has therefore 
undertaken no holiday pastime. He needs to have much leisure, 
much and varied knowledge, and more patience. He should have a 
keen eye for the beautiful in nature and art, the instinct of the topo- 
grapher, the soul of the artist, the passion of the antiquary, a know- 
ledge of history and a love of literature, physical strength enough to 
perform the feats of a good pedestrian, and moral courage enough to 
make him indifferent about the results of his toil. For of this the 
handbook author may be very sure, that if he has blundered tourists 
will complain of his mistakes, and that if he has not blundered he 
will be treated for the nonce as a close companion, and then be thrown 
aside and forgotten. 

The author of Murray’s “ Handbook for Travellers in Devon and 
Cornwall” has apparently brought to his task most, if not all, of the 
good qualities I have enumerated ; and that he has succeeded in his 


(1) A Hanprook ror TRAVELLERS IN Devon AaNp Cornwatt. Sixth Edition, 
Revised, with Maps and Plates. John Murray. 
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task, all who have been over the ground with him will be ready to 
testify. Of Cornwall, indeed, my knowledge is extremely limited, 
and of that county Ido not purpose to speak in this article; but 
Devonshire is endeared to me by long residences and charming asso- 
ciations, by youthful memories and aspirations, by that warm, though 
perhaps unreasonable, affection which men are apt to feel for spots in 
which they ‘have seen visions and dreamed dreams. 

John Foster, the essayist, used to say there were some words— 
“forest,” I think, was one of them—which he could never hear or 
utter without a feeling almost of awe. These cabalistic words kindled 
his imagination ; they affected him just as the “ ranz des vaches” 
affects the Swiss when far from his native mountains; as the burden 
of an old song affects a poet, or the man of poetic instincts ; as colour 
affects the artist, or melody the musician. And just so probably it 
happens with all of us that certain spots, like certain persons, 
exercise a potent sway about which we cannot reason, but to which 
we must needs submit. I acknowledge, then, my allegiance to 
Devonshire. I have seen finer scenery elsewhere, but none so 
beautiful ; towns with much higher architectural merits, but none so 
pleasant in which to live; larger rivers, more extensive woods, far 
loftier mountains, but neither rivers, hills, nor woods which I could 
revisit again and again with such unfailing satisfaction. That this 
passion is not altogether unreasonable, those who are familiar with 
the county, or with any considerable portion of it, will allow. 

Let me state for the ignorant and unbelieving some of the grounds 
of my faith, not in the dry abstract terms in which creeds are wont 
to be stated, but by taking the reader into this goodly land, and 
showing him some of the treasures and “the things of fame ”’ for 
which it is renowned. 

It matters little in what part of the county we commence our 
journey, and the Handbook affords choice enough for the actual 
or the fireside tourist. For exquisite beauty, beauty of form, of 
colour, of variety, for scenes which dispose one to tender reveries and 
delicious musings, many true Devonians will invite you to Bickleigh 
Vale, and the Valley of the Cad, or they will point out some of the 
charming spots near Torquay, such as Anstis Cove and Babbacombe ; 
or they will take you in pleasant pilgrimage along the banks of the 
Tavy and Tamar, across which latter river, by the way, is a bridge, 
upon which, says Fuller, recording a local tradition, ‘ there standeth 
aman of great strength and stature, with a black bill in his hand, 
ready to knock down all the lawyers that should offer to plant them- 
selves in the county of Cornwall.” Others, again, loving wilder 
and grander scenes, will recommend you to halt at Ashburton-— 
where Gifford of “The Quarterly” was born—or at Buckfastleigh, 
and to explore the scenery of Buckland and Holne; or at Moreton 
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Hampstead, from whence you can visit Lustleigh Cleave, Gidleigh 
Park, Fingle Bridge, and Whyddon Park “a wild hiilside covered with 
aged oaks and mossy rocks ;’’ or, better still, to spend days or weeks, 
for you well may, at Chagford, a spot alluring to artists for its pic- 
turesqueness, to botanists for its ferns, and to archeologists for its 
British camps and other remnants of hoar antiquity. The circles, 
and cromlech, and bridge, the camps and stone lines, or, as they are 
called in Devonshire, “reaves,’ may indeed be seen in a day or 
two; but many long summer days are needed thoroughly to explore 
and to enjoy this portion of Dartmoor; to ascend Cawsand, to visit 
Cranmere Pool, which, according to the belief of the country 
people is a place of punishment for unhappy ghosts, to trace the 
source of four or five rivers, and to explore the strange weird 
wood of Wistman, a haunted spot where should you (which the 
heavens forfend !) chance to be benighted, you will hear the un- 
earthly baying of the Yeth-hounds, or be allured into some quagmire 
by the pixies, and there pinched black and blue, and left to bewail 
your misery until morning. Of this wood the author of the Hand- 
book writes, ‘ Many of the trees are wonderfully diminutive, scarcely 
exceeding the stature of a man, and the average height of the wood 
is only ten or twelve feet; but the oaks at the top ‘spread far and 
wide, and branch and twist in so fantastic and tortuous a manner 
us to remind one of those strange things called mandrakes.’ How 
they are rooted it is impossible to tell; they grow in a dangerous 
wilderness, where rocky clefts, swarming with adders, are so con- 
cealed by a thorny undergrowth, that a person who should rashly 
enter the wood will be probably precipitated to the chin before he 
can escape from it.” And he adds that this antiquated family is 
apparently in a barren condition. ‘ We die at the top first,” said 
the poet Gay, and this, if not always true of men, is apparently true 
of the trees in this wild spot. ‘It would seem, indeed, that this race 
of vegetable pigmies, although by an ancient record proved to have 
presented a similar appearance in the reign of the Conqueror, was 
doomed to a speedy extinction, and that the spot on which it has 
flourished, where it has so long afforded shelter to the fox and the 
serpent, must after a few more winters be as desolate as the savage 
hills which surround it.” 

There are nooks of rare loveliness on Dartmoor, and the breezy 
freedom of its open wastes imparts a feeling of joyousness ‘and 
exhilaration. In the summer, writes our author, if the traveller 
chance to be benighted, “it is no hazardous adventure to pass a 
night in the open air. A couch of heather may be had for the 
trouble of gathering it, peat that will burn well may generally be 
found stacked and sufficiently dried; and indeed a companion, a 
warm plaid, a knife, a tinder-box, a well-stored wallet, and, perhaps, 
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a pouch of tobacco, are the only essentials for a very pleasant 
bivouac.” Under the glow of summer sunshine when the heavens 
are blue and the wind at rest, this billowy expanse of desert land,1— 
with its fifty-three streams, its multitude of lofty tors, its granite 
rocks, and mountain torrents, its mosses and heather, its majestic 
calmness, broken only by the occasional notes of birds, by the murmur 
of bees, and the continuous sound of waters,—is a spot to gladden 
heart and eye. 

But the peculiar fascination of Dartmoor upon a July morning 
will be exchanged for a very different feeling should the traveller 
chance to visit it upon a bleak, biting, winter’s day. Then the 
lack of trees and houses, the solemn gloom of the hills as barren 
at the base as on the summit, the treacherous bogs and pitfalls, the 
tempestuous rush of the streams, the shrill and piercing wind, and 
perhaps a sudden and blinding fall of snow, will fill him with the 
fear which haunts waste and desolate places, and he will long for 
the sight of a moorland inn and the grateful warmth of a peat fire. 
Seldom does a winter pass without some deaths upon the moor ; and 
after listening to the sad tales which the peasants have to tell of 
wanderers lost upon the hills, the tourist will appreciate the force 
of the following stanza :— 


‘* He that will not merry be, 
With a pretty girl by the fire, 
I wish he was a-top of Dartemoor, 
A-stugged in the mire ;” 


especially when we remember—and who that has travelled in 
Devonshire does not ?—that although lovely faces abound all Eng- 
land over, they are there remarkably prolific. Devonshire cream is 
not like other cream, but has a peculiar and dainty freshness of its 
own; and Devonshire girls, too, have a fascination which belongs to 
them alone, but which can no more be described than colour or fra- 
grance. Yet it seems to me that the beauty of a West country maiden 
depends less upon regularity of feature than upon clearness of com- 
plexion ; and that the unaffected simplicity and friendly ease of her 
manners are rendered more piquant by a faint dash of flirtation, 
which adds a charm to her modesty. She tries to be reserved, but 
fails signally ; she makes a little effort to be agreeable, and is sure to 
be successful. She never repels by her rigidity and precision, and 
although truly feminine, apparently cares less to win admiration than 
to confer pleasure. So is she as a maiden; and when she renounces 
her freedom for matronly cares and joys, one attraction the more 
is added to her earlier graces, for the young children of Devon, if 


‘ (1) “ Dartmoor,” says Gilpin, “ spreads like the ocean after a storm, heaving in large 
swells.” 
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not irretrievably spoilt in the lace schools, are bonny, happy, win- 
some little mortals. 

Let us return from this digression—and the tourist is inclined and 
entitled to make many—to Dartmoor, as to which I have only one 
word to add. It is to advise excursionists to select for its exploration 
the most settled weather they can choose in this uncertain climate. 
Wind, or rain, or even the absence of sunshine, will destroy all the 
pleasure of a Dartmoor peregrination, and on this account it is well 
perhaps to select the months of May, of July, or of August. “The 
hills are often enveloped in mist for a week at a time, and the clouds 
assemble with so little warning that no stranger should wander far from 
the beaten track without a compass.” So writes the author of the 
“Handbook,” and Mr. Burt, in his notes on Carrington’s “ Dart- 
moor,” says, “A storm on Dartmoor bears little resemblance to 
storms in general. It is awful, perilous, astounding, and pitiless ; 
and woe to the stranger who, in a dark night and without a 
guide, is forced to encounter it.” Rain in Devonshire is always 
in excess of the average fall in England; but on the moor the 
average of the county is considerably exceeded. There is a rhyme 
on the subject from which the following quatrain is quoted in 
“ Murray :’— 

‘** The west wind always brings wet weather, 
The east wind wet and cold together ; 


The south wind surely brings us rain, 
The north wind blows it back again.” 


This doggrel, if I remember rightly, runs on to the extent of 
twenty or thirty lines. I can only recall four, which are as follows :— 
‘* But if the sun in red should set, 
The next day clearly will be wet ; 
And if the sun should set in grey, 
The next will be a rainy day.” 


For showers, or rather for storms, therefore, let the traveller be 
prepared. If he escape them altogether, and see this noble wilder- 
ness under a cloudless sky, his memories of Dartmoor cannot be 
otherwise than pleasant.’ 

And now for scenes of a different character. On the north-west 
of Devon, forty-eight miles from Exeter, lies the town of Bideford, 
an agreeable, healthy, cleanly-looking place, with wide streets and 


(1) Dr. Shapter, in his work on “The Climate of the South of Devon,” says, with 
reference to the rain-fall, “In the hill district, particularly represented by the Slopes of 
Dartmoor, the mean annual amount is much more than double that proper to Exeter 
and its contiguous sea-board. It is the fall of this, as regards locality, exceptional 
amount of rain, that has induced the erroneous impression that the South of Devon is 
subject to a rain-fall very much in excess of that of other parts of the South Coast of 
England.” Dr. Shapter, it will be seen, does not deny that the rain-fall is excessive, he 
only qualifies the customary statement. 
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pleasant views, and a bridge over the Torridge, erected in the four- 
teenth century, of which the inhabitants are justly proud. Here the 
tourist may take up his quarters for the night at the New Inn, an 
hostel of which he will find nothing to complain, if it be as well 
managed as when I knew it some years ago. Karly on the following 
morning let him start for Clovelly, eleven miles from Bideford, and one 
of the most curious and picturesque villages in England. Nowhere 
on our sea coast is there a village fixed so strangely between sea 
and sky, with but a single precipitous street, which can only be 
ascended and descended by donkeys and bipeds ; nowhere in England 
is there a sea-side haunt more retired and beautiful, more quaint and 
picturesque, or one of which the true lover of nature would be less 
likely to weary. The village from its summit to the pier is about 500 
feet in depth. ‘“ A brawling stream accompanies the stair-flight, and 
is crossed at one or two places by foot bridges. The view is superb— 
the Welsh coast about Milford Haven, Lundy Island, generally more 
distinct, but sometimes entangled with clouds, and the vast plain of 
the sea, streaked, if it be calm, with white watery lanes.” Descend- 
ing the abrupt steps which form the pavement of the village, you 
pass under the archway of a house, and so reach the pier, which is 
so built as to form a harbour for the herring boats, which perform 
successful service here during the season. A Clovelly herring, be it 
observed, just fresh from the sea, is a luxury which might tempt 
an epicure. 

Look back as you stand on the rough popple stones of the quay, at 
the little nest of cottages half shrouded among the trees, and look up 
above them all on the woods of the Hobby, a drive three miles in extent 
along the heights of the cliff; listen to the plash of the boatman’s 
oar, to the song of the fisherman’s boy, “as he sings in his boat on 
the bay,” and to the soft murmur of the waves; and as you look and 
listen, the beauty and the silence—for the sounds heard do but render 
the stillness more impressive—will take hold of your spirit, will make 
you wiser and better, as the good mother, Nature, always does make 
those who gaze wistfully on her face and rest in her arms. 

Those who “ do” scenery in the American style, and rush ruthlessly 
over God’s world as though their gain were to be reckoned by the 
distance they achieved, will manage to see Clovelly without much loss 
of time ; the lions are not many, and like the “happy family,” they all 
lie in close proximity. It is easy to run up and down the steep street 
ladder, to walk or drive along the Hobby, to visit the church, and 
the court, the park, with its coast views almost unequalled in Devon, 
and even should the weather be favourable to sail over the eighteen 
miles which divide the mainland from Lundy Island the lonely 
haunt of sea-birds,—easy to do all this and to return to city life with 
no brighter impression of the spot than a good photograph would 
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convey. For all natural beauty must be entertained by the mind as 
well as by the eye; Nature must be conversed with as a friend, not 
gazed at asa spectacle. We are apt to forget this in the haste and 
bustle of our modern life, and to imagine that we learn much by 
visiting many places and seeing many things. And the same delu- 
sion deceives us in the world of literature. The man of large powers, 
and whose intellect has been fully disciplined, may indeed read many 
books, and whether they be written by wise men or fools, will gain 
from them energy and knowledge ; genius, too, will gather flowers 
where for the ordinary mind there is only poison or weeds: but 
for most of us it would be better surely if we read less and thought 
more, if our range of study were more concentrated, if we could 
be bold enough to confess our ignorance of some things with 
which society expects us to be familiar. In literature, as in travel, 
the strides we make are oftentimes too hasty, the impressions we 
receive too evanescent, the pleasure we gain unsatisfying and 
superficial. 

The richness and fertility of the coast hills in the vicinage of 
Clovelly, and the utter gloom, approaching in stormy weather 
to grandeur, of the cliffs around Hartland Point, will strike, as 
guide-books say, “the most casual observer.” Strange too is the 
flatness and general dreariness of the country inland when you step 
beyond the coast fringe. Hartland town, for instance, is one of the 
dullest in Devonshire, and the road to it from Clovelly has scarcely 
one attractive point. The utter seclusion of the neighbourhood is its 
chief characteristic, no railroad has as yet disturbed the solitude, and 
the parish doctor once told me he had never seen one in his life. 
The handbook leads the tourist from Lynmouth and Lynton to 
Hartland, by Combe Martin, Ilfracombe, and Clovelly, which route, 
as the writer truly says, embraces the whole of the grand coast 
scenery of North Devon. I have commenced the journey at the 
other end, and will now use a bird’s privilege of dropping down 
upon Lynmouth without taking account of road and rail, since all 
possible information that the tourist can require will be found in 
“Murray.” “Lynmouth,” said Robert Southey, but he was young 
and comparatively untravelled when he said it, “is the finest spot, 
except Cintra and the Arrabida, that I ever saw.” Certain it is, 
that no scenery, however grand, with which we may be familiar 
elsewhere, can destroy the charm of this spot, which may be preferred, 
in one respect, even to the lovéliest nooks in the Lake district, for 
here in addition to lofty hills, streams foaming over masses of 
rocks, wild and precipitous crags, and wooded ravines of rarest 
loveliness, you have the whole landscape thus varied and picturesque, 
bounded by the sea, towards which the Lyn rushes joyously and 


noisily. When the tide is high and the river is swollen with rain, 
VOL. V. Qa 
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sea and river mect under the walls of the houses with “a hollow 
burst of bellowing,” which renders conversation difficult. At the 
same time it encourages sleep, and he who wishes for sound and sweet 
repose had better bring his carpet-bag and a good conscience to a 
lodging adjoining the stream. There is nothing new to be said of 
places so well known as Lynton and Lynmouth, one of them crowning 
the wooded heights, the other lying humbly and gracefully at their 
fect; nothing new, truly, but the old memories which the names 
recall, some of them rendered more beautiful by age, and others less 
painful, will for many of us impart a continual freshness and even 
novelty to scenes which it is impossible to visit too often or know too 
well. The descent to Lynmouth from Countesbury, and the very 
different, but perhaps equally beautiful, descent by the Barnstaple 
road have always won the praise of tourists and guides; so too have 
the Valley of Rocks, “ one of the greatest wonders,” to quote Southey 
again, “in the West of England ;” Waters’ Meet, where the attrac- 
tions of rock and wood and waterfall combine to form a delightful 
picture ; Glenthorne, a spot for a long summer day’s excursion and 
delight; Lee Bay and the Brendon Valley. These are the most 
conspicuous objects of the neighbourhood; but go in what direction 
he may, the tourist will find enough to gladden the eye and satisfy 
the soul. The Lyn itself has attractions manifold for the artist 
and the angler, as well as for idlers, who care merely to gaze and 
to enjoy, while those who love better extensive views should 
climb Lyn Cliff or the Castle Rock to attain their heart’s desire. 
Then, too, there are the grounds, inimitably beautiful, of Sir W. 
Herries, through which the West Lyn rushes with impetuous energy 
to its sister stream. Where would you find a spot more captivating, 
where one in which you would more willingly spend a lifetime? 
Lynmouth is, indeed, the Paradise of England, but, alas! only for a 
few months in the year. In winter the decayed vegetation and the 
almost total absence of the sun render the climate unhealthy and 
depressing. Then Lynton is to be preferred, for on the hills only can 
you have pure air and sunshine. 

The tourist will, of course, find his way from Lynmouth to Exmoor 
forest, the only spot, I believe, in England, where the red deer may 
be seen in their natural state. Before going thither let me recom- 
mend him to read Collyns’s “ Chase of the Wild Red Deer,’’ a book 
written con amore by a local sportsman, who in his old age recounts 
the feats of his youth, and carries on the story of his experience as a 
huntsman to a quite recent period. It is a work for all readers— 
whether sportsmen or not—who can appreciate manly good sense, 2 
healthy enthusiasm, and that noble pluck and resolution which form 
the backbone of the English character. Mr. Collyns has many 
adventures to recount, and he recounts them well. Moreover he 
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seems to have preserved in a vigorous old age, and after a life of 
professional labour, all the fresh joyousness of youth. Has the reader 
ever heard the “ bell” of the stag when it is a free ranger over the 
moorlands ? Mr. Collyns thus describes his first reception of that 
unearthly noise. ‘Suddenly above the growl of thunder came 
a sound proceeding, as it seemed, from the bowels of the earth, so 
loud, so deep, so passing strange that I never had heard its like 
before. I have heard the sound often since, and now know it well, 
but to my dying day I shall not forget the dark dreary night when 
first I heard that dismal, infernal noise, or the effect it produced upon 
me.” Mr. Collyns, by the way, has lived all his life in the heart of 
the deer-country, at Dulverton, where the noble game is hunted every 
season. The deer “are by no means so numerous as they were some 
years ago, when they abounded in the covers near the town, and were 
frequently to be seen from the churchyard.” 

The fashionable season at the favourite resorts in Devonshire, as 
well as elsewhere, is the early autumn, when the ripeness of summer 
is changing into mellowness; or later still, when the fulness of the 
year is waning. Many people speak with enthusiasm of the glory 
of autumn. I cannot share their feeling, any more than I can 
sympathise with the enjoyment of a German in his sauerkraut. 
Decay and desolation affect one powerfully indeed, and no wonder, 
since it is death coming into collision with life, sorrow with joy ; 
but when Nature grows rotten at the core, the brightness of colour 
she displays gives me no pleasure. It is but one aspect of death, 
death actual or impending; and the associations it calls forth are 
funereal, and full of a painful melancholy. 

“ All seasons have their charms,” says Cowper; but for once I 
think he is wrong, unless indeed it be possible to find delight in the 
gradual evanescence of that perfect beauty which crowns the woods 
in summer, and fills the meadows and gardens with fragrance. The 
“fiery finger” of autumn leaves its brand upon our forests, and there 
are those who look with complacency on the mark. For my part, 
I prefer, even on the score of colour, the greater though less striking 
variety of spring. Walk through a wood—or, better still, look 
down on one—upon a May morning, and you must at least allow 
that there is no monotony in the foliage, but that, like young 
Joseph, Nature rejoices in a coat of many colours. “In which,” 
perhaps exclaims a caviller, “ green evidently predominates.” True; 
but then the shades of the colour are infinitely diverse. The fresh 
light green of the larch is not at all like the green of the beech ; the 
golden tinge upon the oak, which in springtime marks it off from 
other trees, is utterly unlike the green of the ivy which entwines its 
limbs ; observe, also, the dark sombreness of the Scotch fir and the 
sober hue of the spruce, mottled over with the young leaves just 
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bursting into life ; the buds of the horse-chestnut, too, are swelling 
vigorously in the sunshine; and then, as you turn from the wood- 
land to the meadow and cnteas; the garden and shrubbery, what a 
fulness of life—ay, and of colour, too—-grects the eye! Autumn 
indeed has her fruits—she has so little else that we need not grudge: 
them to her; but Spring has blossoms, blossoms of apple and 
peach, of crab and plum, and the gardens glow with the laburnum, 
the broom, and the double furze, only a little lovelier than its less 
regarded brother which covers our commons with golden light; 
then there is the plebeian hawthorn and the aristocratic and 
bright-coloured thorns that are grafted upon it, the mezereon and 
the guelder rose, the pink chestnut, and, lovelier than all, the lilac. 
And the land is carpeted with beauty: buttercups and cowslips in 
the fields, violets and primroses on the banks, and in the woods the 
purple blaze of hyacinths, the wood-sorrel, and anemone. I have 
mentioned but a few of the commonest fruit and flowering trees, of 
the most familiar shrubs and flowers that make our spring season so 
beautiful, saying nothing of the rarer varieties of vegetation with 
which most country dwellers are familiar. What I have left unsaid 
memory will supply. And as the reader recalls some happy spring- 
time in the country, he will allow that that is the true season for 
rural enjoyment, and will regret, if he does no more, that the duties 
and amusements of London,—the duties which he owes or imagines 
that he owes to society, and the amusements which in recompense of 
his self-denial he owes to himself,—should detain him in paved streets, 
or in West End clubs and squares, when the birds are calling him to 
the woods; and the sight of poor, half-withered primroses and cow- 
slips in the hands of young girls more faded still, reminds him that 
Nature has once more donned her holiday attire, and is ready, in 
answer to his homage, to give him peace and joy. In Devonshire, 
contrary to the experience of Cockneys, July is found to be the driest 
portion of the year, but with that exception May is generally the 
finest month ; and therefore, despite the proverbial fickleness of 
spring, the tourist need not delay visiting the country until the 
weather is settled. The autumn indeed—and I have Dr. Shapter’s 
authority for the assertion—is “the season in which the largest 
amount of rain is deposited.” 

Besides the natural beauty, of which we think first and most 
reasonably when thé name of the county is mentioned, and beyond 
the signal attractions which Devonshire possesses for the geologist, 
the leahanbel and the archeologist, it may also claim an honourable 
place among our shires for the many illustrious sons it has produced. 


‘Great men have been among us, hands that penned 
he tongues that uttered w risdom—" 
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And some of the greatest of these, men too of brave deeds as well 
as of noble words, have been born and bred in Devonshire. I need 
but mention a few names; the Handbook will remind the tourist of 
others. Two miles above Dartmouth, on a projecting angle of land, 
which runs into the river, is the Manor House of Greenaway, where 
Raleigh’s great brother, Six: Humphrey Gilbert, was born—a man of 
large acquirements, of dauntless courage, and of vast ambition, who 
met his death at last bravely and characteristically. ‘“ Most learned,”’ 
says Mr. Kingsley, “of all Elizabeth’s admirals in life, most pious and 
heroic in death.” About a mile and a half from the quaint village of East 
Budleigh there stands a picturesque Elizabethan house, with thatched 
and gabled roof, mullioned windows, and projecting porch, and in 
this house, which still bears its ancient name of Hayes Barton, 
Sir Walter himself was born in 1552. Raleigh, in addition to his 
many other accomplishments, gained a high name as one of the 
great sea captains of the Virgin Queen ; but whatever merit is due 
to him in this respect must be shared with another commander, 
himself also Devonshire born, Sir Francis Drake, whose birthplace 
was Crowndale, in the neighbourhood of Tavistock. In Tavistock, 
too, lived William Browne, the author of “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” 
who in an age of great poets won, and justly won, the praise and 
esteem of his contemporaries. Browne lived face to face with nature, 
and has portrayed her charms with the ardent affection of a lover, 
if not with the discrimination of an artist. Robert Herrick, one of the 
sweetest and most versatile of our lyric poets, whose poetry would be 
a fair garden of delight if it were not so often marred by rank weeds 
and coarse undergrowth, was not born-in Devonshire, but he lived, 
greatly to his disgust, for nineteen years in the county as Vicar of Dean 
Prior, sung his best songs there, and there gained his rank in 
English poetry. Surrounded by rural scenes, “he acquired,” it has been 
well said, that ‘love of flowers and of fragrance which imparted to his 
verse the beauty of the one and the sweetness of the other.” Herrick 
thought Devonshire dull and his parishioners churlish. Against 
the county he has several hard words to say, and at his people he 
is said once to have flung his sermon—perhaps the best use he could 
make of it. Butit is very probable that he loved the country even 
while he wrote against it, for he is the poet-laureate of rural life in 
Devonshire, and is never so felicitous as when describing rural scenes 
and festivities. 

Another resident in Devonshire, although not a native of that 
county, is thus mentioned in the Handbook. ‘John Howe, a 
Dissenting minister of some celebrity, born 1630, lived for several 
years at Torrington.” This word of questionable praise is all that 
the writer has to bestow upon the most illustrious theologian of whom 
the Independents can boast ;—a man of great genius and learning, 
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and better still, of infinite charity; the author of “The Living 
Temple,” “The Blessedness of the Righteous,” and of other works, 
which would be more known than they are if Howe’s style, so often 
cumbersome and involved, did not fail to convey clearly the sublimity 
of his thoughts. If Howe be a writer of “some celebrity,” little 
if aught more worthy should be said in favour of Hooker, and Barrow, 
and Jeremy Taylor. 

Mrs. Bray, the novelist, whose name, says the Handbook, is “so 
well known to every English reader,” and whose fictions fill ten 
closely-printed volumes, was the wife of the incumbent of Tavistock. 
Once, indeed, she was a popular writer, but though very clever and 
possessing a great faculty for description, I suspect that her day is 
passed. She has one defect which mars all her merits. She is not 
original. Sir Thomas Buxton used to term the Bibles edited with 
notes by pious commentators, “Bible and water.” Mrs. Bray is 
“Sir Walter Scott and water.” Almost every chapter of her novels 
reminds the reader of the immortal series of the Waverleys, just as 
cowslip wine faintly reminds you of champagne, as Klopstock 
reminds you of Milton, or Irving of Goldsmith. Richard Hooker, 
“the judicious,” whose simple and pious life is embalmed in the 
pages of Isaak Walton, was born at Heavitree, in the neighbourhood 
of Exeter, where Richard Ford wrote his “ Handbook for Spain,” 
and lived in aristocratic luxury; and that cathedral city gave birth to 
William Jackson, the composer; to Yalden, a mummified poct em- 
balmed in the collections; to the founder of the Bodleian library ; to 
poor Eustace Budgell, the essayist, and the unworthy friend of Addi- 
son, a needy and unscrupulous pamphleteer, who ended a miserable 
life by suicide; to Simon Ockley, who wrote the “History of the 
Saracens ;” and to other men of rank and mark in the history of 
England. 

Plymouth, too, has its list of names, some eminent, others worthy 
of mention ; as, for instance, the great sea-captain Sir John Hawkins, 
the artists Northcote, Haydon, Prout, and Eastlake; and Carrington, 
the Dartmoor poet, whose local descriptions are sometimes remarkable 
for their beauty, and always for their truthfulness. I have mentioned 
the names of four well-known artists who were natives of Plymouth, 
but a greater painter than any of them ranks among Devonshire 
worthies. It will be remembered that Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
born at Plympton in 1723. Axminster, interesting for its minster, 
and once famous for its carpets, gave birth to Dr. Buckland, the 
geologist. “His father rests in the churchyard, with his crutches, 
which are represented on the tombstone.” Good Bishop Jewel 
was born at a farmhouse called Bowden, in the parish of Berry- 
narbor, where his family had dwelt for many generations. This 
house is still standing; and so is the house at Ashe, in which 
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John, Duke of Marlborough, was born in 1650. His mother, by the 
way, whose maiden name was Drake, was of true Devonshire blood, 
being “ collaterally connected with the descendants of the great navi- 
gator.” Another duke, Monk of Albermarle, was born at Potheridge ; 
and among other men with a title, who with or without one first saw 
the light in Devon, let me mention Lord Chancellor Fortescue, who 
was born at Barnstaple (of which town during the civil war Clarendon 
was for some time governor); Admiral Hood, Viscount Bridport of 
Thorncombe, and two great archbishops, St. Winifred of Mentz, and 
the immortal Stephen Langton. 

No one familiar with the combes, the woods, the mountain-streams, 
and the wild sea-coast of North Devon, or with the gentler, some 
may say lovelier, but assuredly tamer beauty of the south, will think 
that enough has been said in favour of this “most noble province.” 
But whatever the deficiencies of this article may be, and in one so brief 
they are necessarily manifold, these are fully supplied by the Hand- 
book which every Devonshire tourist will carry in his portmanteau. 
It will give him ample choice of excursions, and he can scarcely do 
better than fix upon some route recommended by his guide, and then 
follow it implicitly. It is impossible to go wrong in Devonshire. 
A man must be hard to please who does not find much to please him 
there. He will like the friendly, hospitable manners of the people, 
he will enjoy the clouted cream and junkets, the squab pie, the trout, 
and the cider, which will form a conspicuous portion of his creature 
comforts ; he will wander through lanes shut in by lofty banks and 
luxuriant hedges, along the borders of rocky streams, running through 
mountain defiles and overhung with foliage ; he will find a welcome 
in cheerful hamlets, and admire the cob cottages of the peasantry, as 
picturesque in outward appearance as they are clean and cosy within ; 
he will visit spots memorable in our annals, inhale the fresh breezes 
of mountain and ocean, and gain from this land of beauty the strength 
and solace we so much need in this weary age, and which Nature, 
ever young, ever joyous, always peaceful and hope-inspiring, gives to 
those who walk humbly in her footsteps and wait upon her teaching. 

Joun Dennis. 











COUNT BISMARCK. 
Part II.! 
V. 


GorTinceN and Greifswalde are doubtless learned and virtuous 
University towns, but there are certain kinds of learning and virtue 
which are not suitable to all temperaments. Count Bismarck pursued 
his studies in Paris, during the short time he passed there as ambas- 
sador, with far more eagerness than he ever had done when young, 
in the above-named Universities. In Paris he learned, not from 
books, but from life; not on the benches of the lecture-room, but 
in the Tuileries ; not under pedantic professors, but under the great 
Imperial master of modern statesmanship; not jurisprudence, but 
the half-veiled, undefinable science’ which is called Buonapartism, 
and has found so many eager, if not always gifted, students among 
the reactionary statesmen of the Continent. As Minister, he carried 
out in practice the lessons he had learnt, though seldom with great 
success. His failures arose from various causes. Personally he is 
not fitted for such work ; he is too hasty, too impetuous, and, in some 
points, the very opposite of the discoverer of the great science, whose 
name it bears. King William, with his soldierly, and often illused, 
sense of honour, is also ill-adapted for a successful pursuit of it. 
Still more so are the Prussian people, with their excessive scepticism 
and distrust of everything that has the appearance of authority. It 
is easy to deceive a nation which is at the same time conceited and 
credulous ; but the Prussians, who have far more of the former quality 
than of the latter, may be made almost anything rather than dupes. 
Herr von Bismarck made, as we have said, various experiments 
in the noble science of Buonapartism on German soil: the suppres- 
sion of newspapers; the establishment and circulation of semi- 
official ones ; warnings to the press; the recognition of the principle 
of nationality in Schleswig-Holstein, together with the negation of 
the same principle in Poland; the corruption of justice; the restric- 
tion of freedom of speech in Parliament ; the introduction of universal 
suffrage ; coquettings with the working-classes; and above all, the 
attempt to turn the attention of the nation, by a brilliant foreign 
policy, from internal affairs, in order to confuse its sense of right and 


(1) The sources of information of which I have availed myself in the following 
chapters are :—the article “ Otto v. Bismarck” in vol. viii. of “ Unsere Zeit” (Brock- 
haus, Leipsic, 1864) ; the English and French official documents on the question of the 
Duchies and of Poland ; the valuable articles of M. Julian Klaczko, treating the same 
topics, in the “Revue des Deux Mondes;”’ and private communications from some 
friends, for which I beg to express my sincerest thanks, 
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to stifle its cries for freedom. Some of these attempts have, indeed, 
been successful. The sense of right has really become confused 
among the Prussian people, and corruption has sadly spread among 
their judges; but the German press still stands high above that of 
France ; the belief in truth and freedom has not yet died out in the 
nation, and there are still independent judges in Prussia who are 
not to be tempted from their duty, either by persuasions or threats. 

As regards the special action of Count Bismarck in Paris, there 
is much room for conjecture, but no information exists that can be 
relied upon. Already in 1856, immediately after the peace of Paris, 
he had in a secret memorial, presented by him to the King, advocated 
the view that Prussia should not bind herself to any course before- 
hand, but that under certain circumstances she should not shrink— 
a remarkable declaration for the leader of the feudal party—from 
even an alliance with France. Again, in the journey he made to 
Paris in the summer of the same year, “for the benefit of his health,” 
he confided to the Emperor Napoleon, through Count Walewski, his 
great plan of an alliance between France, Prussia, and Russia, 
and left no means untried to gain the Imperial favour. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he was received in a very friendly manner 
at the Tuileries. The Emperor himself having asked that he might 
be appointed to the embassy, much was doubtless prepared at that time 
which has since then reached a stage of maturer development. The 
Emperor saw in him a man who, unlike other Prussian diplomatists, 
was full of sharpness and boldness, who recklessly blurted out plans 
which the Emperor himself hardly dared to think about, and who opened 
up to the French Government such prospects as it had never expected 
to hear of from a German statesman. The difficulty in coming to an 
understanding then lay solely in the circumstance that Bismarck could 
only speak in his own name, and not in that of his sovereign, 
who had hitherto stood in awe of his daring ideas. The French 
Government asked for written proofs that the ambassador was 
advocating other than his own personal views, but such proofs he 
could not give. When, shortly after, he was called to the head of 
the Ministry, a great step was no doubt made, but even then well- 
grounded suspicions were entertained in Paris as to whether he would 
be in a position to carry the king with him, or even to maintain 
himself for any length of time at the head of affairs. It was in order 
to remove these doubts, and probably also to secure as premier what he 
had only sketched out as ambassador, that a few weeks after assuming 
the Presidency of the Council, he went again to Paris. It was said 
that he wished to take his leave of the Emperor in person. 

On the 24th of September, 1862, Earl Russell, who had accom- 
panied the Queen to Germany, wrote his celebrated despatch from 
Gotha on the Schleswig-Holstein question, and on the same day Count - 
Bismarck was appointed Minister-President by King William I. 
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From that day began the reactionary era in Prussia. Count 
Bernstorff, who gave up the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, went to 
the embassy in London; Herr von Bodelschwingh took the finance 
department, as Herr von der Heydt had seruples about joining a 
feudal Cabinet—scruples which he has now, after fourteen years, 
successfully overcome; Count Lippe became Minister of Justice ; 
Count Itzenplitz took the Department of Commerce; Herr von 
Selchow that of Agriculture; Herr von Roon that of War; and 
Count Eulenburg that of the Interior. Great was the joy of the 
feudalists ; great, too, the sorrow in the country. For what had been 
regarded as impossible at the time of the king’s accession had now 
really come to pass: those who had formerly shown him strong per- 
sonal hostility had become his most trusted counsellors, and the fate 
of the nation was in the hands of aman whom the masses instinctively 
hated, whom the majority in Parliament had learnt to look upon as a 
reckless opponent of progress, and whom all the small German courts 
feared as their most dangerous adversary. 

There are not wanting signs that Bismarck at that time seriously 
contemplated coming to an understanding with the Chamber. For he 
is by no means one of those stern reactionists who hold fast to their 
principles and regard every compromise with Liberalism as treason to 
their party. Unfortunately, however, the conflict turned on a point 
where neither the king: nor the Chamber would yield—the plan for 
the reorganisation of the army. While the Chamber was opposed, both 
on principle and on practical grounds, to any increase of the standing 
army, to the augmentation of the military budget, and to triennial 
military service, the king, who looked upon these measures as neces- 
sary for the security of the state, was ready to give in on any 
matter but this. Whether it was wise, or even absolutely necessary, 
for the deputies to oppose him on the very point on which he is 
most sensitive, we will not here discuss. It will suffice to remark 
that the Government was repeatedly and decisively beaten on the 
military question; ¢g., on the 17th of September, by 272 votes 
against 68, and on the 7th of October, by 251 against 36. 

In a State which is Constitutional in more than name the Ministry 
would in such a case have had to resign and give up their places to a 
new one selected from the majority. But in Prussia the Ministers 
look upon themselves to this day merely as servants of the Crown, 
and not of the country. There is no defined ministerial responsibility 
in Prussia, and the consequence of all the debates and divisions was 
that the nation and the king grew embittered towards each other to 
such a degree that Herr von Bismarck, even if he had had the will, 
would not have had the power any more to bring about a compromise. 

He continued to act and to speak in the House with that cavalier 
contempt for all Parliamentary dignity which had already dis- 
tinguished him when he was a member of the opposition, and which 
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was far less becoming in him now he was a Minister. Whenever the 
Liberal leaders, who were quite in earnest about the dignity of 
the law and the Constitution, made any reference to the latter, the 
Minister-President mockingly remarked that “the Crown had quite 
different rights from those which are given by the Constitution.” 
And when eminent men pointed out the dangers which must arise for 
the country from the conflict between the people and the Crown, he 
retorted with his usual frivolity that this conflict was treated both by 
members and the press “ froma far too tragical point of view.” Herr 
von Forkenbeck’s reply that it was a struggle for the rights of the 
people, only elicited from him the observation that “it is really difficult 
to rule in a constitutional manner in Prussia on account of the indi- 
vidual independence of each citizen,” and that “it is much easier to 
govern in France.” Prussia, said he, was, perhaps, “too highly 
educated for a Constitution ;” the people were “too critical ;” there 
were in that country “a mensdhien of Catilinarian characters having 
too great an interest in revolutions ;” ‘ Germany looked up to Prussia, 
not on account of its Liberalism, bet of its power ;” and “the great 
questions of the day are not to be decided by speeches and divisions, 
but by iron and blood.” 

At the same time Herr von Kleist-Retzow, one of the feudal leaders, 
demanded almost undisguisedly a coup d'état, and declared that “ power 
is in itself a Divine gift ;” and that if the Government would only let 


it be seen that they widhed for power, it would have the national feeling 
on their side. The Upper House, which was not ashamed to accept 
such opinions with favour, rejected the motion of Herr von Arnim 
on the 11th of October by an immense majority. Two days later, 


Bismarck dissolved the Chamber in the name of the king; and the 
deputies were informed in the speech from the throne that the Govern- 
ment could not accept their decisions on the military budget, and 
that they were therefore compelled for the present to govern on their 
own responsibility without any budget. 

Thus were the evil forebodings which accompanied the accession of 
the Bismarck Ministry to power already in part fulfilled. Might was 
set in opposition to right, and the only weapon of the Chamber, the 
power of the purse, was rudely torn from its hands. This produced 
great excitement in the country, and the rule of brute force seemed 
to be imminent. It soon came. No deputy was, it is true, yet 
prosecuted on account of his speeches—this was reserved for a future 
occasion ; no one was put in chains on a charge of high treason, and 
neither the Constitution nor the liberty of the press were openly 
abolished. But attempts were made in a less violent way to defeat 
and punish the Liberals, and with this object the Government directed 
its prosecutions against those whom it could most easily reach—the 
Liberal press, and the officials who had not acted to its satisfaction 
in the Chamber. 
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The means which were used against the independent newspapers in 
the country, with the object of either neutralising their influence or 
ruining them, clearly proved that the man who stood at the helm had 
not visited the head-quarters of Bonapartism in vain. A direct 
censorship was, it is true, not introduced, for the reactionary states- 
manship of our time is far above such coarse and invidious measures ; 
but this only made it necessary for each newspaper to exercise a still 
stricter censorship over itself, if it wished to escape the clutches of 
the Government informers. While the feudal and semi-official papers 
were allowed to cast ridicule on the Constitution and the Chamber 
with impunity, the Liberal papers were confiscated by dozens when 
they dared to assert that the Constitution had not been respected by 
the Ministry. Not a day passed but some charge was brought by the 
Government against some newspaper, and most arbitrary was the 
manner in which these prosecutions were conducted. Liberal news- 
papers were often brought to justice for a communication which their 
reactionary contemporaries had published with impunity ; editors were 
made responsible even for the tenure of advertisements; disclosures, 
emanating from Government offices, regarding faults or abuses com- 
mitted by the authorities, were punished as “ violations of official 
secrecy ;” and any remarks upon them as “want of respect for 
authority.” Ifa newspaper ventured to express the opinion that the 
Bismarck Ministry did not possess the confidence of the nation, it 
was open to the charge of having preached “hatred and contempt for 
the Government ;’’ press trials for “ failure in the respect which is 
due to the king” occurred every day; nay, it has even happened that 
Liberal newspapers were prosecuted for having printed a despatch of 
Earl Russell’s which had been officially published and presented in 
due form by the British Ambassador to the Prussian Minister-Pre- 
sident. In this, too, was seen a failure in the respect which is due to 
Majesty. 

Fortunately the poison of corruption has not yet entered into the 
core of the Prussian bench. The charges brought by the public pro- 
secutor were not all followed by convictions; nay, the acquittals on 
the part of the judges (press-trials being not decided on by a jury in 
Prussia) were perhaps as frequent, or even more so, than the accu- 
sations of the Government ; but this had no effect in inducing the 
latter to cease its prosecutions. That those whom it accused should 
be convicted was not always its main object; all it sometimes wanted 
was to confiscate the copies of a Liberal journal or periodical, and 
thereby to inflict heavy losses on its proprietors. If, after several 
weeks, the case was decided against the Government, and the confis- 
cated copies had to be returned, this was but a poor consolation for 
the proprietor ; for he had no alternative but either to resign himself 
to be ruined by a systematic repetition of this procedure, or to restrict 
his opposition to the Government within the narrowest bounds. 
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Whether English readers, with whom press trials are a rarity, and 
who cannot conceive such a trial without a jury, will be able to under- 
stand the full significance of such proceedings as that above described, 
is very doubtful. We will endeavour, therefore, to make the matter 
more clear by placing the scene of a measure of this sort in London. 

It is five o’clock in the morning. The publication of the Times of 
this day has begun, and its huge printing-press has just turned out 
the first copy. This copy (supposing the Prussian law to be that of 
England) has at once to be sent to Scotland Yard, where it is read 
through by a police official. If he is tolerably liberal in his opinions, 
or too sleepy, or too stupid, or too wise to read the whole paper 
through, all goes well. But let us imagine that this official has only 
yesterday received instructions from his superior to confiscate, no 
matter on what pretext, the Times, because it has written against the 
Government Reform Bill—what will our policeman, who has barely 
£100 a year and a crowd of hungry children, do in such a case ? 
Depend upon it that he will peruse the Times, with an attention as 
praiseworthy as it is touching, from beginning to end, and ponder 
over it according to his lights, without perhaps finding for some time 
what he wants. For it so happens that the leaders of that day treat 
of all sorts of neutral subjects, such ‘as light-houses, the harvest, and 
the last case of burning by the aid of crinoline. In the city article, 
too, there is no high treason to be discovered ; the foreign correspon- 
dence is almost innocent enough to inspire pity, and the letters to 
the editor all treat of the no doubt very important, but in no way 
actionable question as to whether it is more moral to live comfort- 
ably on £300 a year as a bachelor, or to starve on the same income: 
with a charming but rather numerous family. Our policeman in 
Scotland Yard, rubbing his head in despair, is already about to wake 
his wife, for whose analytical powers he has unbounded veneration, 
when his eye lights by chance on the following paragraph, in small 
print, at the bottom of the fourth column on the ninth page :— 

*“The Emperor of China, inspired with the desire to become thoroughly 
initiated into all the complications of European policy, has addressed a polite 
request to the British Government to send him all the blue-books on foreign affairs 
which haye been published since 1815, with the single exception of those which 
relate to his own empire, as he has some doubts as to their historical value. 
Earl Russell, with his usual amiability, immediately ordered the blue-books to 
be sent as requested. The precious consigninent is now being stowed away in 
three frigates. It is hoped that a fourth will not be necessary.’”—New York 
Herald. 

After reading the above lines, our policeman instantly rings the 
bell, orders all the copies of that day’s Times to be confiscated, the 
types to be broken up, and the copies to be sent to Scotland Yard. 
The order is carried out at once. The sixty or eighty thousand 
copies which have been struck off in the meanwhile are seized by the 
police ; the objectionable paragraph is pointed out to the publisher as 
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the cause of the. confiscation; Great Britain must do without the 

‘imes for four-and-twenty hours, and both proprietors and advertisers 
lose their money. A fortnight later the case is brought by the Crown 
prosecutor into court. The offence with which the paper is charged 
is described as “ throwing ridicule on the Ministry, and exciting to 
hatred and contempt of the authorities.”” Upon that the counsel for 
the defence proves, first, that the Emperor of China was really sensible 
enough to ask for the blue-books in question ; second, that according 
to a report from the Admiralty, three frigates were really not found 
sufficient for conveying the books to China ; third, that there is actually 
no collection to be found anywhere from which it is so convenient to 
study European politics as that of our blue-books ; fourth, that Earl 
Russell is, without contradiction, always amiable; and fifth, that the 
whole paragraph may possibly have been an invention of the New 
York Herald’s, for which that paper must take the responsibility. 
Not satisfied with these arguments, he speaks at great length and 
with unimpeachable energy about the freedom of the press and the 
natural rights of man ; upon which the judge dismisses the case, and 
all the Liberals in London invite one another to dinner for joy. 
Next day—supposing always that the Crown Prosecutor does not 
appeal—the Times gets back its 80,000 copies of a fortnight ago, 
without a word of excuse, or any compensation for the loss it has 
suffered. If this practical joke were played on several successive 
occasions, who—we beg leave to ask—would order the Times (in 
Prussia, newpapers besides are paid for a quarter in advance), or 
what advertiser would invest his money in it? This is only one of 
the skilful measures which are practised against the liberal press in 
Prussia; the others it is impossible here to describe. 

Let us now say a word on the proceedings against officials who 
have made themselves obnoxious to the Government. Of these, too, 
we shall give but one example. 

The Prussian Constitution expressly provides that no official shall 
be prosecuted for his votes in the Chamber. This provision has been 
in so far adhered to by the Government that it has not arrested or 
hanged any one of those who have displeased it by their votes. But 
it set about breaking their liberal spirit in another way—by removing 
some of those who belonged to the opposition from the posts they 
had hitherto held to other distant points in the country. Thus, 
Councillor Von Bokum-Dolffs was transplanted from Coblentz, on 
the Rhine, to Gumbinnen, far away to the East, and if Prussia had 
had a colony near the Equator, he would probably have been sent 
there instead. Who would be bold enough to declare that this was a 
violation of the Constitution? And yet a transfer of this kind is, in 
many cases, almost equivalent to a dismissal. Let us imagine a man 
advanced in years, who has been half his life at Inverness, has’ him- 
self married there and seen his children married, and has formed 
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around him in that place hundreds of those relations which make 
life worth having, being suddenly ordered to settle at Plymouth or 
Belfast. If his pecuniary circumstances allow him to do so, he will 
undoubtedly prefer to throw up his post, rather than to separate him- 
self from the circle to which he has become attached, in order to 
establish a new home at the other end of the country. 

This sad fate had met many a Liberal official in Prussia, and it was 
a punishment in prospect for all of them. The country being indig- 
nant at these unceasing persecutions, a society was formed for collect- 
ing a fund in aid of the oppressed officials, to which large contribu- 
tions rapidly flowed in from all parts of the kingdom. But even 
against this the Government was prepared. It prosecuted, under a 
police decree forbidding any collections of money to be made without 
the permission of the authorities, those who had by these means 
appealed for contributions, and put an end to the subscriptions, at 
least so far as their collection in public was concerned. It thus 
appears that a statesman, though ever so bold and brilliant in his 
foreign policy, may at the same time be extremely mean and timorous 
in his administration of affairs at home. 


Vi. 

During the first few months of the Bismarck administration 
the relations between Prussia and Austria were friendly, and even 
intimate. The Emperor Francis Joseph envied his royal uncle the 
possession of a minister who, showing such profound contempt for 
democrats, promised to prove a barrier against all revolutionary long- 
ings in Central Europe, and who, though not quite adopting the view 
of the great Stein, who once wrote to Miinster that “ it was all the 
same to him whether Prussia or Austria was made mistress of 
Germany, as either object would be a good one, if it were only prac- 
ticable,” had repeatedly laid down the principle in the Chamber that 
Prussia must go with Austria hand in hand, in order to protect peace 
and order in Germany. But this was a notion which he gradually 
abandoned, as the conviction grew upon him that Prussia could 
not fulfil her mission until the influence of Austria was completely 
destroyed. It was in the beginning of the year 1863 that he first 
gave an official expression to this view. At that time he had, in the 
course of several conversations with Count Karolyi, complained 
bitterly of the hostile attitude of the Austrian Cabinet, and, as often 
happens with him when he is excited, he said things which an hour 
later he would probably have left unsaid, as they threw rather too 
much light on what he had hitherto carefully concealed in his inmost 
thoughts. In one of these conversations he told the count in so many 
words, that Prussia would take good care not to give Austria a help- 
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ing hand again if she wanted support at some future time against 
Italy; that he himself would, in such a case, not recommend the 
king to be even neutral ; that Austria must cease to intrigue against 
Prussia if she did not want to provoke the dissolution of the German 
Bund; and, finally, that if she did not go along with Prussia, she 
would have to seek her centre of gravity at Ofen. 

Count Karolyi thought fit to allow the drift of these threats to be 
made public, in order to let the smaller German governments into 
the dangerous plans of the Prime Minister of Prussia. The expres- 
sion, “ Austria will have to seek her centre of gravity at Ofen,” has 
since been frequently quoted by newspapers of all countries and parties, 
without, however, their always knowing when and where it was 
first used ; but if we now recall that conversation which took place 
in January, 1863, between the two diplomatists, we shall find to our 
surprise that the threats which escaped one of them in a moment of 
excitement have nearly all been fulfilled. We now actually see 
Prussia allied with Italy ; the German Bund is a thing of the past; 
and it perhaps depends on a caprice of military fortune, or of diplo- 
macy, whether or not Austria is to be really driven out of Germany, 
and forced to look for the future centre of its power in Hungary. 

As time went on, the coldness between the two Governments again 
disappeared, but not because Count Bismarck’s disposition towards 
Austria had become any more favourable, but because the king 
wished to avoid any serious rupture with that Power. The will of 
his Majesty was in this matter so firm, that his Premier did not yet 
feel himself sufficiently strong to shake it, and was forced discreetly 
to wait for a better opportunity. 

The year 1863 passed in constant struggles with the newly-elected 
Chamber, which adhered with great firmness to the principles that 
had been defended by its predecessor in its lawful opposition against 
the Government. The old saying, that a good majority, like a good 
sum of money, soon makes itself bigger, was here fulfilled, while the 
Government, notwithstanding its persecution of officials and the press, 
never succeeded even in obtaining a tolerably respectable minority. 
Already during the first debates the Premier was obliged to hear 
things said which could leave him in no doubt about the feeling of 
the House, as the Address moved by the majority openly complained 
that the Ministry had been guilty of the most flagrant violations 
of the Constitution. When he upon this remarked, in his usual’ 
off-hand way, that the Ministry had observed the Constitution quite 
as conscientiously as the Chamber, and when the House received 
this statement with indignant anger, he added threateningly that the 
Ministry regarded the conduct of the Chamber as a direct insult. 
It almost looked as if he would challenge every member to fight a 
duel with him. “He did not go so far as this, however, but declared 
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that he would advise the king not to accept the Address. ‘The 
House,” said he on this occasion, “demands a right which does not 
belong to it. The Constitution sets no limit to the powers of the 
three estates in the settlement of the budget; when they are not 
agreed, the Constitution does not say which estate must yield. In 
other countries such conflicts are decided by changes of Ministry ; 
but this is not sanctioned by the Constitution in Prussia. According 
to the English view, a constitutional government is a series of com- 
promises. When this series is interrupted, a conflict ensues, and as 
the machine of state cannot be stopped, it is carried on by the estate 
which has the poner in its hands.” This appeal to power, i.e. to 
the army, naturally produced great indignation. Count Schwerin 
pointed out to the Minister- President that in Prussia right stood 
higher than might; Herr Twesten remarked, that according to the 
Premier’s view the Constitution was not worth the paper on which it 
was written ; Virchow, Schulze-Delitzsch, and, above all, Gneist, made 
speeches in the same sense, of which any parliament of Europe might 
well be proud; the country applauded them and expressed its 
agreement in their opinions; notwithstanding which, and although 
at the division the Government remained in a minority of 68 to 255, 
the king refused, by the advice of his Minister, even to accept the 
Address from the hands of the deputation which had been sent to him 
by the House. It having then been forwarded to him in writing, 
his Majesty made an ungracious reply, in which he openly espoused 
the side of his counsellors; but as this reply was not countersigned 
by any Minister, the Chamber listened to it in silence as a personal 
communication from the Monarch. The wound had grown deeper, 
and it became more and more plain that the Minister-President had 
(letermined to widen rather than to heal it. 

In the course of the summer certain events occurred which turned 
the activity of Count Bismarck into quite another channel. He had 
uccompanied the king in his journey to Carlsbad and Gastein, and in 
the latter place had repeatedly enjoyed the opportunity of speaking 
to the Emperor of Austria, by whom he was received in the most 
gracious manner as the acknowledged tamer of democracy and revolu- 
tion. The trustfulness which the king showed for the emperor was 
anything but pleasing to Bismarck, and he already began to think 
of thwarting these personal interviews between the monarchs by still 
further nourishing the hostility which he had been for years instill- 
ing into his royal master against Austria, when the emperor saved 
him any further anxiety on this subject by his plan of a congress of 
princes at Frankfort. It will be remembered that Francis Joseph 
ut that time suddenly came forward with a project for reforming the 
German Bund; that he himself went to Frankfort, and invited all 
the German princes thither; that the King of Prussia refused the 
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invitation, rot being disposed to play a subordinate part ; that he did 
not permit the Crown Prince either to undertake the journey ; and 
that the Austrian project thereby fell to the ground. Those were 
golden times for Count Bismarck, for he could now justly and 
unreservedly repeat his old dictum that the power of Prussia in 
Germany would always find its most dangerous enemy in Austria. 

The Austrian project fell to the ground, fortunately for Germany, 
which has no desire for a fresh patching up of the Bund, and still 
less for the supremacy of the House of Hapsburg. The king, how- 
ever, remained estranged from his Imperial nephew, and his prime 
minister’s plans against Austria gained ground. They became still 
more mature during the Polish insurrection against Russia. 


VII. 


The Polish insurrection of 1863 gave Count Bismarck an oppor- 
tunity of doing Russia such important services that she would even 
surpass Austria in ingratitude if she forgot them. That a military 
convention between himself and Prince Gortchakoff was agreed 
upon and sketched out on paper, there is not the slightest doubt, 
although he repeatedly denied it both in the Chamber and to foreign 
governments. But whether this convention was regularly drawn up 
and ratified by the two Cabinets or not, thus much is proved, that 
Bismarck did all that under the circumstances could be done for 
Russia. He had the Polish frontier strictly guarded, in order to 
cut off all supplies from the insurrection, and to give up fugitive 
Poles to the Russian authorities ; while defeated Russian detachments 
were received in the most friendly manner, and escorted back with 
military honours, to the scene of their achievements. Nothwithstand- 
ing these notorious facts, he spoke in his notes to England and France 
of the strict neutrality of Prussia, and when he was taxed in the 
Chamber with the inhuman treatment of the Polish fugitives, he 
excused himself by saying that they had not been given up, but only 
escorted to their homes. Their homes !—that meant in those days 
for these unfortunate people either the gallows or Siberia. 

A ery of indignation arose in all parts of civilised Europe at such 
inhumanity, and even Downing Street was frightened from its 
apparent tranquillity by the menacing prospect of a revival of the 
Holy Alliance. For Count Bismarck had succeeded in dragging 
Austria also into the league, and the latter Power, in order to make 
herself agreeable to Russia, suddenly declared a state of siege in Galicia, 
hermetically closed her frontier, and made all Polish fugitives harmless, 
not indeed by giving them up to their executioners as Prussia did, but 
by transporting them to distant parts of the Empire. As a reward 
for these friendly services Count Bismarck had held out to the Vienna 
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Cabinet the prospect of a reconciliation with the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, which had owed it a grudge since the Crimean war. 

The ratification of the convention, and the revival of the plan of a 
Holy Alliance, failed in consequence of the attitude of France and 
England, who, in presence of the threatened danger, again approached 
each other. Poland, however, was left to her sad fate, notwithstanding 
all the abundant marks of sympathy, Lord Russell’s demonstration at 
Blairgowrie on the 26th of September, 1863, the well-meant moral 
lectures he sent in the form of despatches to Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
and the readiness of France to intervene in Poland with the assist- 
ance of England. Even the assurance of Lord Russell, which ought 
to have moved a savage to tears, that England would never give 
effect to her moral representations by armed force, did not succeed in 
softening the heart of the Russian Government. The hangings in 
Poland proceeded without compunction, Austria maintained the state 
of siege in Galicia, the French Emperor withdrew in disgust from 
England, who had compromised both herself and him, and Count: 
Bismarck, who as a final tableau got up the great Polish trial in Berlin, 
must have said to himself with satisfaction that he had honestly done 
his best to create a lasting separation between the Western Powers 
of which he hoped to reap the fruit. - 

For although his name only appears more frequently in our blue- 
books after the great demonstration at Blairgowrie, he had all the 
time been working assiduously in the interest of Russia. The secret 
despatches in the State Paper Office will doubtless furnish abundant 
proof of this; here, however, we shall confine ourselves to the remark 
that it was mainly due to his tactics that Lord Russell’s despatch, 
speaking of the forfeiture of the rights of Russia to Poland, which 
was already on its way to St. Petersburg, was. suddenly recalled by 
telegraph. Count Bismarck had secretly informed the British Govern- 
ment that, first, Russia might view this despatch as a cusus belli ; 
second, that Germany might, perhaps, by the example of England, 
feel justified in asserting that the King of Denmark, who, like Russia, 
had failed to keep many of his treaty engagements, might also be 
declared to have forfeited his rights to Holstein. These hints had the 
desired effect. Lord Russell’s homely honesty never had any chance 
against the astuteness of the Prussian Premier. The combat was far 
too unequal. 

The English Foreign Office may therefore justly be charged with 
having been one of the main causes of the fame that Count Bismarck: 
has since obtained, of the respectful awe with which diplomatists have 
since regarded him, and of the great successes he has since achieved. 
If England had not, in the summer of 1863, screamed herself hoarse 
with the cry of “non-intervention,”’ after she had roused the fanaticism 
of Russia by her meddling notes; if she had preserved a dignified 
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silence, as becomes a great Power which has ceased to seek the centre 
of its gravity on the Continent; or if, laying aside sundry other con- 
siderations, she had agreed to an unreserved alliance with France, 
Count Bismarck would never have dared to attempt what he after- 
wards accomplished against Denmark. Here was really a case where 
three courses lay open to the British Government, for each of which 
there were good grounds :—First, a dignified and absolute non- 
intervention ; second, a diplomatic interference, with the prospect of 
an active intervention, as an earnest threat in the background; and 
third, a common and decisive action in alliance with France. But 
instead of any of these three courses, a fourth was adopted—the most 
undignified, inexpedient, and unfortunate of all. 

Count Bismarck’s quick intellect instantly perceived the situation, 
and the consequences which might be derived from it; being con- 
vinced that an intimate union between England and France in any 
European question had now become impracticable for some time to 
come ; that England alone would neither have the will nor the power 
to baulk his plans in Germany; and that the moment for a brilliant 
foreign policy on the part of Prussia had arrived, he determined to 
take the Schleswig-Holstein question in hand,—at first, together with 
Austria, in order to exclude the Bund from further participation in 
the matter, and to prove its powerlessness by practical tests. 

This question of Schleswig-Holstein, which has been successively 
called ridiculous, ludicrous, philosophical, dreamy, dreary, boring, 
simple, complicated, unintelligible, endless, menacing, dangerous, 
critical, fatal, and ultimately—sit verbo venia—Nemesitical ; which, 
according to some, has been invented by the professors, and to others, 
by the revolutionists ; which was called by Metternich, “ the bone on 
which the Germans are sharpening their teeth ;” by Palmerston, 
“the match which will set Europe on fire ;” and by Bismarck, “ 
fight for the Emperor’s beard, a true querelle Allemande’’—this 
question it is not here the place to discuss. The English public 
need not be ashamed not to have understood its origin and progress, 
for neither did most statesmen and Germans. By one man only 
it has been thoroughly comprehended, used, and taken advantage of— 
by Count Bismarck, who was fully determined from the first that if 
Denmark lost the Duchies, they should fall to the lot of no one but 
Prussia, that the deeply-complicated Schleswig-Holstein affair should 
in reality be nothing, more but the simple question of Prussia’s 
aggrandisement in the North of Germany. 

While in the year 1848, and for some time afterwards, he had 
declared that the affair of the Duchies was a revolutionary monster 
which must be destroyed (his opinion that all large towns, being nests 
of revolution, should be reduced to ashes, dates from the same period), 
he looked upon it in the year 1863 as a happy opportunity both for 
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Prussia and the German nation. It is true that in order to mask his 
last views he assured the English ambassador that Prussia would 
gladly hold aloof if she were not urged on irresistibly by the 
excitement of all Germany; and even after the Prussian troops 
had crossed the Eider, he repeatedly transmitted to the London 
Conference the assurance that Prussia adhered to the Treaty of 
London ; but if there were still at that time diplomatists who believed 
in his assurances, no one certainly will attempt to assert now that 
he went to war against his will and merely because he feared 
the public opinion of Germany; that he wished to conquer the 
Duchies for the Duke of Augustenburg; or that he created all this 
confusion in order to preserve the Treaty of London. That he never 
had the slightest fear of public opinion in his own country was 
proved by the words he then uttered in the Chamber, when he 
exclaimed to Herr von Twesten: “If we find it necessary to make 
war, we will do so, with your sanction or without it;” that there 
were already at that time people who mistrusted him is shown by 
numberless articles in newspapers, and isolated paragraphs in the 
despatches of Sir A. Buchanan, Sir A. Malet, and others; and that 
this mistrust was not ungrounded was amply proved bythe events 
that followed. : 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in deceiving some very experienced 
statesmen as to his views; those of Austria, for instance, before whom 
he was constantly dangling the bait of a Prussian alliance in the event 
of an Italian war, or of its being necessary to keep down the German 
revolutionists. Lord Palmerston, too, assured the House of Commons 
so late as the 2nd of February, 1864, that “ Prussia and Austria 
have done well to oppose the designs of the smaller German States, 
and had thereby shown their friendship for Denmark.’ In order to 
give a still more striking proof of this remarkable friendship, Count 
Bismarck, who had now put the Austrian Government in leading- 
strings, allowed Denmark to be invaded, declaring at the same time 
through his representative at the conference, on the 28th May, 1864, 
that both Duchies must in future be united under the sovereignty of 
the hereditary Duke of Schleswig-Holstein Sonderburg Augustenburg, 
who not only had “ the best rights to the succession,” but was also 
“certain of being recognised by the Bund,” and had on his side “ the 
unquestionable majority of the inhabitants of the Duchies.’”’ All 
Germany was delighted at this mark of disinterestedness on the part 
of Prussia, and the Duke of Augustenburg already looked forward to 
the full accomplishment of his wishes, when, hastening to Berlin, he 
received from Count Bismarck a little bill which he was politely in- 
formed he would have to pay before he assumed the government of 
the Duchies. The following are its chief items: Subordination of his 
army and fleet to Prussia; also of Kiel; also of Rendsburg ; also of 
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the postal and telegraphic service ; also of the Hider canal; and also 
of all the military roads. When the prince refused to become an 
“independent ” sovereign on such conditions, Count Bismarck threw 
him over without much ceremony, notwithstanding his “best rights 
to the succession,” and lit his Diogenes’ lamp to look about for 
another pretender. He discovered no less than three, which was 
somewhat remarkable, as the whole of Germany had hitherto only 
talked of the rights “as clear as daylight ” of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, and had hardly ever thought of any other candidate. These 
three were the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, a Prince of Hesse, and 
the King of Prussia himself. In order, however, to! prevent any 
injustice being done, the Prussian Crown lawyers were requested 
to inquire thoroughly and impartially into the rights of all these 
pretenders. The comedy was reaching its climax. 

For while all these diplomatic games were being played, Diippel 
and Alsen were conquered, the Danes driven back to Jutland and 
Copenhagen, and the Danish King, in concluding a peace with his 
powerful adversaries, gave up to them the Duchies as the spoils of 
victory. Then only the decision of the Crown lawyers was published; 
and, strange to say, it was to the effect that neither the Duke of 
Augustenburg, nor the Duke of Oldenburg, nor the Prince of Hesse, nor 
even the House of Hohenzollern had any right to the succession, but 
only the King of Denmark, and that as the latter had just transferred his 
rights to Austria and Prussia, those Powers were their only rightful 
proprietors. This was enough for Count Bismarck ; thenceforward all 
he had to do was to come to an understanding with Austria, or else to 
drive her out of the Duchies by force, and become their sole possessor. 

The task of bringing about a peaceful understanding had its diffi- 
culties, for Austria regarded it as irreconcileable with her dignity to be 
bought off with a round sum of money, while Prussia would not offer 
her any corresponding territory by way of compensation. Austria 
did not scruple, however, to sell her share of Lauenburg for two 
millions and a half of thalers, and justified herself for having made 
this bargain by representing that Lauenburg came properly under 
the denomination of spoils of war, while Schleswig and Holstein had 
only been occupied provisionally by the allies. She decisively refused 
to give up her right in the latter “out of a feeling for right,” she 
said, but really because Prussia did not think it worth while to offer 
her a corresponding piece of Silesia in exchange. The Prussian 
Premier knew that he could afford to wait for the development of 
events more quietly than Count Mensdorff, and that, if it came to an 
open rupture, it would not be Austria, but Prussia, in consequence of 
her geographical position, that must become mistress of the disputed 
territory. 


Int; . _ : 
Until that time arrived, however, it was necessary to adopt some 
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system of government for the Duchies, where the Prussian and 
Austrian authorities had hitherto done nothing but oppose each other. 
In order to decide upon such a system a personal meeting of the two 
monarchs seemed necessary ; and, owing chiefly to the efforts of Herr 
von Bloome, an interview was brought about at Salzburg. There, on the 
14th August, 1865, the treaty was concluded which became famous 
under the name of the Gastein Convention, increased the anxieties of 
all thoughtful politicians, elicited two sharp notes from M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys and Lord Russell, made the confusion evidently worse con- 
founded, and hastened the catastrophe. It was a treaty destined to 
perish on its birth because it wanted all the conditions of life—a 
conglomeration of paragraphs which could not exist together in prac- 
tice—a political gospel in which the notions of duality, trinity, and 
indivisibility of supremacy were hopelessly mixed together. 

That Count Bismarck could have believed for an instant in the 
possibility of executing this treaty is the most improbable of suppo- 
sitions. His royal master, however, being, as he confessed to a lady 
of rank soon after his return from Gastein, “ malheureusement trop 
honnéte” to bring about a rapid solution of the tedious Schleswig- 
Holstein question—he was obliged to rest satisfied with the knowledge 
that he had made the problem althost insoluble by peaceful means. 
The Gastein doctrine of the indivisibility of the duchies, which was 
to co-exist by the side of their actual division (the condominium), and 
was to represent a permanency in a provisorium, was so wonderfully 
complicated that it could only produce interminable contradictions. 
Indeed, it caused endless disputes, the condominium having been in 
fact a contradominium in which both sides did their best to worry 
each other. Jn this sphere of action, too, Count Bismarck had the 
better of his Austrian adversary, for not only did he publish an order 
in Schleswig which was directed against the sovereign rights of 
Austria in Holstein, but he officially declared to a deputation from 
the latter duchy, which had brought an address to Berlin on the 2nd 
March, 1866, that “‘the royal government had firmly decided to 
bring about the annexation of the Duchies to Prussia, which was so 
desirable an event from every point of view.” In consequence of 
this declaration, and of the order above alluded to, which was a 
decided violation of the provisions of the Gastein Convention, Count 
Karolyi was instructed to ask “whether Prussia intended to violate 
by main force the Gastein Convention.” To which Count Bismarck 
replied, ‘No; but do you think I would have said Yes if I had really 
decided to do so?” Count Karolyi officially reported that the 
Prussian Premier gave him the above reply in those words, upon 
which the latter declared he must have misunderstood him. To 
everybody, therefore, the choice is left to believe either of the two 
counts, according to the estimate of their relative veracity. 
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This characteristic conversation took place on the 18th of March. 
Since February already no notes whatever had been exchanged with 
Vienna; the tension between the two Courts had increased from day to 
day ; and Bismarck evidently wanted to drive Austria to desperation. 
Blow now followed blow. Before the end of March he published a 
circular, in which, setting forth his complaints against Austria, he 
pointed to her armaments, which had caused corresponding prepara- 
tions in Prussia. Hereupon followed the unedifying exchange of 
despatches in regard to the question which Power had armed first; 
the journeys of Govone to Berlin; the summons to Germany to go to 
a parliament at Frankfort; the consent of Austria to disarm; the 
demand of Prussia that she should also place her army in Venetia on 
a peace footing; Austria’s refusal; the plans of a conference in Paris, 
and their failure; the submission by Austria of the question of the 
Duchies to the Bund; the declaration of Prussia that the Gastcin 
Convention had thereby become null and void; the entrance of the 
Prussians into Holstein; the departure of the Austrians from that 
duchy ; the voting of the Bund in favour of Austria; the secession 
of Prussia from the Germanic Confederation ; the invasion of Hanover 
and Saxony; the declarations of war ; and, finally, the war itself. 

In order to understand Count Bismarck’s character as a statesman 
both at home and abroad, it is necessary to observe the attitude which 
he maintained during the last two years in the Berlin parliament, 
and how he there defended his policy in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, especially since the 16th of November, 1863, the date of the 
death of Frederick VII. of Denmark. As, however, this would far 
exceed the limits which are permitted to the present sketch, we shall 
only mention some of the more prominent incidents in connection with 
the subject. 

Already on the 4th of January, 1864, did Count Bismarck declare 
before the Loan Committee of the House that it was necessary to 
adhere to the Treaty of London, as the only practical standing-point, 
and that any rights of the German nation to the Duchies were quite 
out of the question. He laughed at the deputies when they spoke of 
the duties of Germans towards their oppressed brothers, told them that 
he understood politics better than they did, and sent them home uncere- 
moniously, after they had refused him the requested loan and shown 
their independence in other ways. He himself read in the name of 
the King the speech from the throne at the close of the session, in which 
the Chamber was openly accused of having violated the Constitution 
under pretence of defending it, and of having, by the gratuitous 
assumption of warlike complications between Prussia and other States, 
set itself in opposition to the Prussian fatherland. {This meant 
nothing less than to accuse the majority of treason against their 
country, which is punishable with death; but the Government still 
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hesitated to do what it afterwards ventured upon, namely, to prosecute: 
the deputies for their speeches in the Chamber. They, however, 
increased the severities against the press; confiscations were decreed 
under the most trifling pretexts, and the number of press trials 
initiated by the Government at that time exceeds belief. The pro- 
ceedings against officials continued as before; taxes were levied 
without the sanction of the Chamber ; the deputies were constantly 
ridiculed by the ministerial organs; contracts were entered into by 
the Government in a manner opposed to the Constitution, till at last 
trials of Liberal deputies were ordered which made every honest 
Prussian blush with shame and anger. In short, the arbitrary 
conduct of the Government became incredibly reckless during the last 
two years, and Count Bismarck could boast that both at home and 
abroad, all was being done as he wished, and not according to the will 
of the people, who “understand nothing about politics and always 
submit themselves to power.” 

In this, at any rate, he was right, that the Prussian nation, 
although it must have deeply felt its humiliating position, had not 
either the will or the power to oppose violence by violence. It 
patiently bore what Count Bismarck decreed should be its fate, cor- 
soling itself with the thought that -his rule could not last for ever. 
The situation was, indeed, neither a glorious nor an elevating one, 
and afforded scope for many sad reflections. As, however, these will 
suggest themselves to every one, we shall here rather quote a passage 
from a pamphlet! of great wit and ability, which has lately appeared 
at Stuttgart, and which contains a charming’ satire on the conduct of 
the Prussian Government with regard to its citizens, and the laws of 
the country :— 

‘* Let us only suppose for an instant that early one morning a certain anointed 
sovereign awoke with a fancy to present the officers of his guard with a 
ragout of two dozen ears taken from a dozen of his loyal subjects. What would 
happen? Most probably this. At nine o’clock the Ministry of State would 
prepare the decree for providing the articles in question; at eleven the police 
would have got the ears ready and brought them to the royal kitchen; at one 
the gentlemen of the guard would be crunching the civic cartilages with the 
teeth. Before sunset the lawful protest of the earless citizens, together with 
the daily papers which had dared to publish them, would be confiscated; a 
month later the Ministry would declare in the Chamber that the representatives 
of the nation had no right to discuss the matter, as the cost of obtaining and 
dressing the ears would be paid out of the King’s private funds; and at the 
same time the Supreme Court would find the signataries of the protest guilty of 
promoting dissatisfaction and disrespectful criticism. Finally would appear 
Herr Welker, Privy Councillor and ex-ambassador to the Bund, who would 
offer a reward of 1,000 florins for the best solution of the question, how to take 


the ears from the heads of the officers of the guard and apply them to the heads 
of the citizens in a perfectly constitutional manner and without any violent 





(1) “ Ueber Rom und Paris nach Gotha,” von Ludwig Bamberger. Stuttgart, 1866. 
Verlag von Emil Ebner. 
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operation. Herr Welker thinks a thousand florins is a good round sum, and 
one ought to be able to get something valuable for it. If nothing were dis- 
covered, the lieutenants would keep their ears and the Privy Councillor his 
thousand florins.” 


This satire is strong, no doubt, but then we must remember how the 
Duchies were treated by the Prussian Government ; that the lawful 
protests of their citizens had been forbidden, and that the papers which 
dared to publish them had been confiscated ; that the inhabitants who 
signed them had been threatened with prosecution ; that the Ministers 
actually declared in the Chamber that the representatives of the 
nation had no right to discuss the incorporation of Lauenburg, as the 
cost of obtaining it would be paid out of the king’s private funds; and 
that Privy Councillor Welker had, in truth, offered a reward of 
1,000 florins for the best solution of the question, how the amputated 
rights of the people could be restored to them in a perfectly peaceful 
and constitutional manner. 


VIII. 


After having attempted in the foregoing chapters to describe Count 
Bismarck as a deputy, a diplomatist, and a minister, we will now add 
a few notes which may, perhaps, give some living touches to our 
sketchy picture of that remarkable man. 

He is well fitted to be amiable in society, for he has elegant 
manners, likes animated conversation, is talkative to excess, com- 
municative often to indiscretion, full of wit and original thought, 
not too impatient of contradiction, and, when in good temper, quite 
open to argument. Whatever prejudices he may have, he knows 
how artfully to conceal them, and even to laugh at them; but as the 
boundary between prejudice and conviction, fancy and belief, is hard 
to define, he only too often ridicules what is looked upon by the 
mass of mankind as most noble and sacred. In such moments his 
wit becomes frivolous, his cleverness commonplace, and his whole 
demeanour repelling. 

He may be hard, but he is certainly not spiteful, not even to 
Austria. It is true that he wishes to drive her out of Germany, 
and break her power for ever; but if it had been possible, he would 
have used far gentler instruments for that purpose than Krupp’s 
steel cannon and the needle-gun, and would have preferred to 
drive her to suicide by mere diplomatic means—bare promises and 
threats. He has just as little hatred in his heart for the kings of 
Saxony and Hanover, although it has always been his favourite idea 
to mediatise them together with a few others ; the difference between 
him and the Moderate Liberals consisting in this, that the latter 
would rather slowly absorb one small sovereign after another, while 
he prefers to swallow them like so many pills, as the process of 
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chewing them to pieces one by one seems to him far more disagree- 
able, more difficult, and in any case more tedious. His having per- 
suaded his king to adopt the former method, is the greatest of his 
many master-strokes; and very curious stories are related on this 
subject in Berlin, which, however, as they are not always to be relied 
upon, and as no great weight is to be attached to such court and 
town gossip, it will be better not to repeat. 

Thus much, at all events, is generally known, that in his talk 
about the king, he does not always behave with a courtier’s self 
restraint. At one time he compared his Majesty to a hunter who 
must be well spurred before he will leap over a hedge; at another he 
complained that there is too much, and again that there is too little, 
of the Hohenzollern in him; and to Warnbiiler, the premier of 
Wiirtemberg, he is said to have observed, shortly before the great 
catastrophe, that he “ could not do what he liked, because he had to 
consult a king whom he had not created himself. If he had created 
him, he would certainly have made him very different to what he is.” 
Thus he has repeatedly complained of the excessive conscientious 
scruples of his royal master, who must have been very grateful to 
him for his good opinion if he ever heard of it. Perhaps, however, his 
Majesty knows of these disrespectful jokes,and forgives them in 2 
man who has proved himself to be such a trusty servant and devoted 
counsellor. He has already given him the title of count, and if his 
bold policy makes Prussia master of Northern Germany, his elevation 
to the rank of prince would not be too high a price for the service. 

Count Bismarck talks as recklessly in private about his colleagues 
as he does about his royal master, and has often described them in 
confidential conversation with friends and strangers as coarse tools 
with which it is difficult to work, as helpless, narrow-minded pedants 
who do not see beyond their noses. This is quite intelligible. Men 
who will enter light- heartedly into his extensive and beeak- -neck plans, 
and who would unhesitatingly accept the means which he uses for their 
realisation, are seldom to be found, and in Prussia quite as seldom 
as elsewhere. Such things are not to be learnt, the faculty for them 
lying in the blood and requiring an innate capacity for looking lightly 
on life, together with the gift, which in a statesman can hardly be 
estimated too highly, of calculating the forces with which he has to 
work, and against which he has to struggle. 

Whetiever Count Bismarck could not find the instruments he 
wanted in his own party, he sought them in the camp of his 
adversaries. In such matters he ignores all political principle, and 
is as ready to take his men from the radical ranks as from those of 
his own friends, if he thinks they will suit him. He has, it is true, 
as yet not succeeded in winning many prominent men of the Liberal 
party, but he has at all times attempted to do so, and in certain cases 
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his efforts were not unsuccessful. Lassalle, the most gifted man of 
whom the radical party in Prussia could boast, a genius of vast 
knowledge, wild ideas, loose principles, and dissolute passions, who 
had great influence with the working men and was an advocate of 
socialist opinions, became so closely connected with him that he once 
engaged to assist him in bringing the middle classes to reason by 
street demonstrations of the working people. As, however, he was 
unable to keep his promise, Bismarck gave up his connection with 
him. Lassalle had evidently overrated his influence with the work- 
ing men, who became distrustful when they learnt that the minister’s 
own organs in the press endeavoured to get up a propaganda in behalf 
of the socialist theories of their leader. The plan, too cleverly !uid, 
and much too clumsily betrayed, had not even been properly tried, 
when the death of Lassalle, who fell in a duel about a love affair, put 
an end to any further projects of a union between Count Bismarck 
and the socialist party. At the same time he succeeded in bringing 
over to his side another member of the democratic party, who still 
remains in his service—Lothar Bucher, a man of great acquirements, 
extraordinary ability as a journalist, and spotless character, whom no 
common motives, but. sheer ambition to ally himself to the powers 
that be, and an unhappy obliquity of thought, had driven into the 
arms of the reaction. It had until then been his fate always to fall 
on the wrong side. In England he was for years one of the most 
eager believers in Mr. Urquhart ; afterwards he entered the ranks on 
the side of Austria, while for the last two years he was employed in 
Bismarck’s office in working against Austria. Thus changing from one 
side to the other in the belief that he was seeking the right one, he 
defends every side with ability until he becomes aware that it is not 
the right one after all. The other democrats whom Bismarck was 
fortunate enough to secure are not worth mentioning. Some of them 
possess a certain degree of talent with little character, others a certain 
degree of character with little talent, and the rest neither one nor the 
other. None of them have as yet attained any distinguished position. 
They will be dismissed like lackeys when their patron grows tired of 
them. 

Of any of the prominent Liberal newspapers, the present Govern- 
ment has not, to their honour be it said, obtained till now unqualified 
support. If many of them, nay, most of them, have allowed themselves 
to be deluded by Count Bismarck’s foreign policy—for there is a won- 
drous charm in success, and what nation has not allowed itself to be 
tempted by the prospect of an increase of power ?—there were at any 
rate very few who consented to act as willing tools of his home policy, or 
who adopted his dogma of “ Might before Right.” He himself had 
in earlier days been connected directly and indirectly with the press, 
and is said to have sent many a successful contribution to the principal 
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organ of his party, the Kreuzzeitung, and also to the most formidable 
of his opponents, the Kladderadatsch. He did this when he was am- 
bassador to the Bund at Frankfort, in order to vent his spite against 
Rechberg, Buol, and Austria, and owed his connection with the 
Kladderadatsch to a curious dispute with its editor Mr. Dohm. In 
the beginning of the year 1850, there appeared in that paper a list 
of all the Prussian Junker families which had supported the French 
rule in 1806—18138, and among them the family of Count Bismarck. 
The latter immediately wrote a sharp letter to Mr. Dohm, declared 
the charge to be false, sent him a list of a dozen Bismarcks who had 
fallen in the wars of liberation, and demanded a retractation of the 
statements in the article in question. Mr. Dohm replied that he 
regretted his having been misled by a young historian, and that he 
was ready to give every satisfaction. Upon that Count Bismarck 
wrote back to say in very friendly terms, that he was perfectly 
satisfied with Mr. Dohm’s letter, and from that time forward he 
himself became a frequent contributor of satirical articles to his 
paper. This was, as we have said, at the time of his stay at Frankfort ; 
but even when he became Minister, he did not break off his connection 
with Mr. Dohm, and often received him secretly at his house in order 
to obtain information about the feelings of the public, and also, perhaps, 
to blunt in friendly interviews, as far as he could, the shafts which 
the Kladderadatsch levelled against him. When Dohm was sentenced 
to imprisonment for publishing a gross joke against the little Princess 
of Reuss-Lobenstein, his powerful friend obtained his pardon of 
the King, and Bismarck himself allowed many things to appear 
in the paper which, if he had wished it, he might have punished with 
all the severity of the Prussian press laws. When, however, he was 
once ridiculed in the Kladderadatsch for his bad shooting at a chamois 
hunt at Gastein, the pride of the noble sportsman was hurt, and the 
unequal friendship was on the point. of coming toa sad end. To 
attacks of this kind he is very sensitive. Accusations of perjury and 
violation of the Constitution will not spoil his appetite ; nay—and this 
is very characteristic of the man—he will bear any criticism, whether 
just or unjust, that is openly made against him, with a quietness 
which is usually only a property of singularly noble natures; but 
whoever casts a doubt on his personal honour, his family, his nobility, 
or his courage, may be sure that the attack will not pass unnoticed, for 
he is still as pugnacious as in the days of his youth, and the cares 
of office have in no way impaired the strength of his herculean 
frame. 

Nor is there a trace about him of the stiffness which unpleasantly 
distinguishes Prussian officials from all other creatures of the same 
species, although he has risen so rapidly, and a brilliant career like 
his only too often creates haughty and domineering manners. While 
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others in lower positions are wont to appear in all the ludicrous pomp’ 
of their official self-consciousness, he moves about unrestrainedly and 
with freedom, whether in the ministerial departments, aristocratic 
societies, or court festivals. At one of these he once addressed the 
celebrated singer Mdlle. Lucca (since married to Baron von Rhade) in 
his usual easy way, without having previously asked for an introduction. 
Malle. Lucca, who was just then talking with an old Chamberlain, and 
did not know the count, was offended at his boldness, and con- 
temptuously turned her back on him. But when after he had left 
her she learned from the courtier who the gallant gentleman was, and 
that she had perhaps made the all-powerful Premier her enemy for 
ever, she felt so frightened that she begged her companion fur God’s 
sake to give her an opportunity of making her cxcuses to the slighted 
statesman. This was done the same evening when they met in one of 
the crowded saloons ; but before the lady could utter a word, Count 
Bismarck took her hand, begged her pardon for. his intrusiveness, 
and said laughingly, “ So be it is peace between us! it would be too sad 
indeed if the two greatest persons in Prussia were at enmity with 
each other.” In order to make the wit of this remark quite apparent, 
it should be added that the Prussian premier is very tall, while 
Mdlle. Lucca is a charming miniature creature who is almost 
worshipped by the public of Berlin. Last spring they met at Ischl, 
and Mdlle. Lucea, wishing to assist a poor photographer of the place, 
proposed to the count that they should both appear ona carte de visite. 
No sooner said than done. The “two greatest persons in Prussia” 
are to be had for a shilling in all the shops of Berlin, and the 
once poor man is now comfortably off. 

Such incidents as the above are just of the kind that make a 
Minister popular, but Count Bismarck has become none the more 
popular either at Berlin or in the rest of Prussia on that account. 
Whether he will at some time or other obtain this ephemeral honour 
who will dare to assert or deny? Already after the news of the 
victories in Bohemia serenades were sung under his windows; after 
the next victory perhaps the Berliners will take the horses from his 
carriage, or honour him with a statue. The people worship so easily 
what they have hated, and will in the end give him absolution for 
the contempt with which he has treated them for so many years, for the 
insults he has heaped upon them, for the rights he has refused them, 
for the fathers, sons, and brothers whom he drove into the war, and 
who have sacrificed their lives to increase the territory of Prussia. But 
if he should ultimately find that the theory of Blood and Lron cannot 
be always applicd, that an educated nation does not allow itself to be 
constantly treated with contempt, and that the needle-gun, with all 
its power, does not contain the quintessence of all statesmanship, he 
is just the man to try his hand at Liberalism for a change. Of this 
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indications have not been wanting. “ Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo,” he exclaimed to Mr. Virchow, one of the most 
prominent of the Liberal deputies, when the latter mockingly asked 
him whether MM. von Beust, von Dalwigk, and von der Pfordten 
were to be reckoned as belonging to the democracy which must be 
suppressed. By the infernal river he meant the democrats, who have 
since often thanked him for the compliment, and will do so again, 
perhaps in a different way. On another occasion—but this was some 
time before, after one of his visits to France—he sat down, as he 
often delighted to do, among the deputies of the extreme Left, spoke 
with the Radical Dr. D’Ester, and while he was talking took out. 
his cigar case and produced a small sprig of olive. ‘ This little 
sprig,’ he said, half jokingly and half in earnest, “which I 
plucked in the south of France, I shall perhaps some day offer to the 
democrats as a symbol of reconciliation. It is too early for this yet.” 
And he put it back into his pocket. 

Whether it will come to this, no one, as we have already observed, 
‘an either assert or flatly deny. Suffice it to say, that he seems to 
have long accustomed himself to the idea. It remains also to be seen 
whether the leap from reaction to freedom would be as successful as 
his other bounds have been. For if the leap from freedom to des- 
potism is comparatively easy with the help of a good deal of violence, 
some good fortune, and a wise use of the existing machinery of state, 
the leap from despotism to freedom requires faith, enthusiasm, and 
above all, confidence on the part of the nation. Despotism is 
something real and tangible, while freedom is at best to be compared 
to a religion which, like all religions, must impregnate all the 
spheres of the nation’s existence as an idea and a belief, incompre- 
hensible and yet undoubted. Count Bismarck has planned great 
things for Prussia with an almost genial boldness, and is to all 
appearance on the way to attain his objects. But that he should be 
destined to shine in the temple of the apostles of freedom, and to be 
adored as one of them by posterity, is the greatest of improbabilities. 
For this he has not the necessary faith, nor the nation the necessary 
confidence. 


Max ScHLESINGER. 
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TuE ministry of Lord Derby is now fairly installed in office, and we have heard 
from the new Prime Minister the principles of the policy on which he intends 
to try to carry on his government. His speech was fair and temperate, but it 
revealed great weakness. There is still a majority of seventy against him in 
the House of Commons, and he has obtained no permanent accession of strength 
from those discontented Liberals who helped him to turn out Lord Russell, but 
refuse the responsibility of joining his successor. It is therefore to be presumed 
that on general questions, except Reform, they are still Liberals, or perhaps 
they think that even Lord Derby is too much of a reformer for them to trust 
themselves in his camp. Be this as it may, the Adullamites remain a compact 
body, separated from both the great parties in the State, sufficiently numerous to 
turn either of them out, and prevent our having what is called a strong govern- 
ment, until a general election disperses them, or they are able to make their 
ewn terms, and reunite themselves with either Conservatives or Liberals. They 
are so respectable and able a body of men that both sides would be glad to secure 
them, and Lord Derby evidently thinks that although they cannot make up 
their mind to give him active support at once, they will, on reflection, find that 
they have more sympathies with Conservatives than Liberals. In the words of 
Lord Derby—‘“‘ I do not conceal my hope—because I look to the real and not 
the arbitrary distinctions of party—I do not conceal my earnest hope that the 
time is not far distant when there may be such a new arrangement of parties as 
to place on one side those who are in fayour of dangerous innovations and 
violations of the Constitution, and on the other side all those who, while they 
will not resist safe legislative progress, are determined to adhere to the Consti- 
tution, and to those institutions under which this country has so long been 
loyal, prosperous, and happy.” No doubt these words would be accepted by 
the great majority on both sides, but the difficulty will quickly arise as to what 
is the proper interpretation of them. Both sides will probably concur in 
amending the treatment of the sick in workhouses, and in a new bankruptcy 
law; but how about a Reform Bill? of the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland? of making the universities really national institutions instead of 
confining their government and emoluments to those only who profess one 
particular creed? On the great questions of civil and religious liberty the 
difference between parties is almost as great as ever. The Conservatives, it is 
true, have made some steps in advance, as about the Oaths Bill, but they have 
been concessions to necessity which they regret, and which have not sprung 
from any conversion on the question of principle. Before Lord Derby can 
expect any recruits from the highly-cultured inhabitants of ‘‘ the Cave,” he must 
explain what he means by “safe legislative progress” and ‘‘ dangerous innova- 
tions and violations of the Constitution.” His definition of these terms will be 
seen from his programme of measures next session ; and to judge from the past, 
it will be fatal to his hopes. The Liberal party have always included in it men 
of moderate views and men of extreme opinions, and the presence of the latter 
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has never been deemed by the nation a reason why the Liberal party should 
not be trusted with power. The country under their rule has reached an unex- 
ampled pitch of prosperity, and they still profess to wish only for the measures 
which would really add to the stability of our institutions. Lord Derby is for the 
third time placed in power by the assistance of a portion of the Liberal party, 
who have inscribed on their banner a motto which Lord Derby and Lord Russell 
equally repudiate, viz., ‘‘ resistance to all extension of the franchise, and to 
extinction of small boroughs.” Thusasmall party, which has very little support 
in the country, and which would have disappeared if circumstances had allowed 
of a general election, has placed in power another party, which is in a confessed 
minority in the House of Commons, but which could not refuse to take office 
without resigning its pretensions to be a party atall. Such a position of affairs is 
not constitutional, and can be only temporary, because the very essence of our 
government is, that the Ministry should possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons, which Lord Derby confessedly has not. As there is no political 
passion in the country; as our administration is in admirable order, our 
trade and agriculture prosperous, and we have no foreign entanglements, affairs 
will probably go on as usual till next session, when Lord Derby must either 
satisfactorily explain his vague words as to ‘‘safe legislative progress,” and thus 
gain permanent converts, or make way for an administration which will carry 
out those liberal yiews in religion and politics which are daily gaining ground 
in the country without threatening its institutions. 
Of the outgoing ministry the two prominent characters were Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone, who imparted to it its progressive tendency, and were princi- 
pally responsible for the measure on which they ultimately shipwrecked. 
Lord Russell, according to Mr. Disraeli, was the author of the only successful 
Reform Bill, and therefore had a right to be listened to; and Mr. Gladstone 
concurred with him that it was expedient to propose a measure perhaps more 
extensive than the public were prepared for, but on that very account more likely 
to be a long settlement of the question. The Bill of 1832, founded upon this 
principle, was eminently successful. It ‘took away the breath” of the old 
Whigs, although it barely satisfied the Radicals; but in a few years the nation 
had settled down in its enlarged constitution, and the whole electoral body 
worked harmoniously together, and became more and more attached to our 
institutions. The loud talk of the Republican and of the Radical, which was 
so often heard before 1832, gradually died away; and the earnest, working 
middle classes, who then obtained power, have carried out a silent revolution in 
all departments of the State, which has made England a better country for both 
rich and poor to live in. The same would probably have been the result of the 
measure of 1866. In a short time the whole electoral body would have ami- 
cably exercised their functions, without dividing into classes; and although 
there would have been some silent influence exerted on our legislature by the 
electors from a new class, this could only have been effected by the legitimate 
persuasion of the new electors, as they would still have been in a minority 
as to numbers, and the majority would have had the enormous advantages of 
wealth and education on their side. 
The other most influential members of the late Cabinet were the Duke of 
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Somerset and Lord Clarendon, men of great experience and sound judgment, 
who have each of them, as well as Lord Granville, been spoken of as fit to fill 
the office of Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone, from his great ability, has likewise 
been frequently suggested for the same post, so that there were no less than five 
ministers of the late Cabinet who may be reckoned in the first rank of ministers, 
while there were others of great experience and ability, though less suited by 
their character for the premiership. It is seldom that an administration offers 
such an array of experience and talent ; and whatever may have been the opinion 
of some of its members as to the expediency of introducing a Reform Bill in the 
first session of a new parliament, when once they had accepted the measure in 
Council, no difference of opinion was ever visible among them either in or out 
of Parliament ; they remained loyally united together throughout the severe 
struggles of the session, and retired with dignity when they were beaten on a 
measure which they believed essential to the best interests of the country. Their 
thorough union has raised their character for wisdom and trustworthiness, and 
added fearfully to the responsibility of those who have turned them out at such 
a crisis. Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, Sir R. Peel, and others of 
these gentlemen, have shown unfortunately a personal feeling in the late debates, 
which should have been stifled in such difficult times ; and it is they who have 
placed a new set of ministers in office without warning and without preparation, 
in the midst of European complications, where experience, authority, and 
personal knowledge may be invaluable in preserving peace, or intervening 
with weight should circumstances require. There will be in all Englishmen the 
patriotic wish to assist the new ministers in their difficult task, but there will also 
be in the minds of many a regret that those who really displaced the late ministers 
are neither willing to join their successors, norin any way capable of forming 
a ministry themselves. 

Fortunately to manage foreign affairs we have a young but cautious and 
trusted statesman in Lord Stanley,—one who, while he belongs to the 
aristocracy, has sounded the depths of democratic feelings; who, while he 
has an intelligent respect for an ancient empire like Austria, can sympathise 
with the passionate longings of Italy for the completion of her state, and the 
ardent wishes of the Germans for unity ; who can admire without envy the brilliant 
material prosperity of the United States, and acknowledge the deep wisdom of 
the Czesar of France, without being lured into any visionary schemes for exercising 
a European protectorate. As for English opinion about foreign continental politics, 
we think it is pretty plain. All parties rejoice at the success of the Italians ; 
all parties dislike the Prussian Government ; but we believe, when the politics 
of central Europe become better understood, that there will be a unanimous 
sympathy with the Germans in their struggle for unity, and that Bismarck will 
be pardoned if he acts the part of a German Richelieu, and gathers the scattered 
feeble limbs of the nation into one powerful and intelligent state. The bonhomie 
and personally attractive qualities of the Austrians have secured them many 
friends ; and the number has greatly increased of late. These sympathise with 
her disasters, and hope she may profit by the bitter past. All see that she 
sacrificed everything for an army which is no better than a broken reed. The 
people were overtaxed, commerce was weighted, interior improvements neglected, 
im order that all the juices of the state should nourish a powerful army. But 
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it disappeared like tinder at the first touch ; and it is now plain to all the world 
that while countries like the United States and Prussia, who promoted educa- 
tion, cultivated commerce, replenished their treasuries, and made their armies 
such that the duties of soldiers did not interfere with the duties of citizens, are 
irresistible military states, a country like Austria, devoting a vast proportion of 
her population for life to soldiering, and becoming bankrupt for the sake of 
pipeclay and horseguards, may have a magnificent army for reviews and parades, 
but not for the field for battle. 


There is an old French comedy the plot of which is constructed on the following 
imaginary incident :—One fine afternoon in the year 1789, a Parisian goes to 
bed, and—no matter from what cause—only wakes three years later, when the 
Bastille has been levelled with the ground, the monarchy abolished, the goddess 
of Reason proclaimed, the king guillotined, and the whole of France seems to 
have become so disjointed that it is impossible to set itright again. Our sleeper 
rubs his eyes wonderingly when he sees his once royalist wife and daughter 
enter his room with large tricolour cockades on their chests, when he hears 
people address one another as ‘‘ citizen,” and when he perceives that the names 
of the streets, the uniforms, and the people are all new to him; he cannot 
understand either the newspapers or the talk of his own family; he begins to 
suspect that either he or France has gone mad, and the numberless other 
comical situations which arise from this incident will be easily conceived. Now 
it was necessary, in order to bring about such a state of things, that the author 
of this comedy should give his hero such a sleeping potion as could keep him alive 
and strong for several years. How much easier could a comedy like this be con- 
structed on the basis of recent events! No impossible soporifics were necessary 
here; any honest Hanoverian, Saxon, or Bohemian who a fortnight ago went to 
bed with a high fever and only waked up from his delirium to-day—a by no 
means improbable occurrence—would hardly understand his newspaper better 
than the Frenchman who slept for three years, and would probably doubt, like 
the latter, whether it was he or the world that had lost its senses. 

Such rapid changes as have been produced by the short campaign of the 
Prussians in Bohemia have never hitherto been effected by any war known to 
history. We may look in vain both into ancient and modern records in either 
the new or old world for a precedent; the case is unique of its kind, and the 
causes must be very extraordinary which could have shaken the existence of a 
great European Power to its foundations within the space of a fortnight, pro- 
duced the defeat of the most powerful army it ever brought into the field in all 
its encounters with the enemy, and compelled it to beg as a suppliant for the 
assistance of a foreign Power. It is the task of every politician to inquire into 
and thoroughly understand these causes, and to assist in its accomplishmentit will 
be necessary for us to recapitulate in a few words the events of the campaign. 
Without entering into details, we need only at present insist on the following 
facts :-— 

While Prussia, immediately after the decisive vote at Frankfort, commenced 
taking active steps on all sides, and showed a military activity which indicates a 
plan of attack that had been for some time in contemplation, Austria stood still 
as if crippled, evidently incapable of taking the offensive, and still more so of 
offering a helping hand toa Federal ally. This is intelligible so far as Hanover 
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and Cassel are concerned; for eyen if Austria had had three times as many 
soldiers under arms as she has in reality, and if she were not a tenth as slow in 
her decisions and moyements as she has always been, she would not have been 
able to protect those states; it was as certain that they must fall into Prussia’s 
hands as it is that a stone which has lost its support must fall to the ground. 
But the Saxon and the Hanoverian army could and must have been saved if 
there had been the slightest intelligence of the situation at Vienna, and the 
necessary preparations had been made. This was clearly not the case. It was 
indeed at first attempted to persuade the world that Saxony had been given up 
on strategical grounds, and only in order to make it possible to direct a con- 
centrated attack on Prussian territory from other points; but these were 
assertions to which we never gave any credit. Saxony was in any case the 
very territory which would have been most fayourable to Austria for her 
operations against Prussia, both from a political and a geographical point of 
view; and it could only, with any show of reason, be given up on strategical 
grounds after great and repeated defeats. But they reckoned at Vienna, it 
seems, on obtaining a longer space of time for preparations; perhaps, also, on 
the hesitation of Prussia to take the first aggressive step. The army of the 
North had been well provided with soldiers, but very ill with everything else 
that makes a large army capable of moving, and accordingly Saxony was lost 
in a few days. The Prussians were in possession of the base of operations 
which had seemed to them the most dangerous in the hands of their adversaries; 
their troops fed in Saxony on the fat of the land; the passes into Bohemia lay 
temptingly open before their eyes; their own territory was protected against 
the first attack from the south ; and the impression produced in all Germany by 
this bloodless and yet enormous success was extremely great—nay, indeed, 
hardly to be oyer-estimated. And here we should remark that the reports that 
the Prussian soldiers had behayed barbarously and overbearingly in Saxony 
are partly exaggerated, partly pure inventions. They certainly came as 
enemies, and did not spare the country any of the burdens which an invading 
army is permitted by the custom of war to impose, but nowhere were Saxons 
forced to put on the Prussian uniform; nowhere were the people laid 
under contributions; nowhere was more required of the towns than what 
was necessary for the housing and provisioning of the troops; nowhere did 
they rob, burn, or plunder. Probably there were some individual cases of 
abuse, and we are in possession of trustworthy communications from Dresden, 
from which it appears that a troop of Prussian soldiers really broke into 
the country house of the Minister Herr yon Beust, and, in presence of his 
helpless family, mischievously destroyed all his valuable furniture; but such 
abuses were only exceptional, and as the officer who commanded the troop in 
question was rude enough to leave his visiting-card for Madame DVeust wftcr 
the house had been sacked from top to bottom, it will be as well to give his name 
a shameful publicity. He was a Lieutenant von Tresko, a thorough Junker, of 
a kind that are only too often to be found in the Prussian army. 

The faults of Austria in the east were worthily imitated by her Federal allies 
in the west. It is to be ascribed to their indecision and procrastination that 
the Hanoverian contingent was lost to them. This efficient, and as regards 
its cavalry, singularly excellent army, is the only branch of the Federal force 

_ that had done its duty. Yielding to the superior force of Prussia, which broke 
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into its country from both the east and the west simultaneously, it retired, 
without being able to venture on any opposition, to Géttingen; but from that 
moment it did all that was possible to join its Federal allies. What this small 
army, closely pursued as it was by the Prussians, and often almost sur- 
rounded, may have had to bear in its manceuyrings through mountain and 
valley, is either not known, or has remained unobserved in the confusion of 
the greater events on the scene of war in Bohemia. It will be sufficient here 
to say that it at length bravely made head against the Prussians at Langen- 
salza, and that, although it did not succeed in breaking its way through them 
southwards, it fought with such courage, and caused such considerable loss to 
its adversaries, who had been reinforced by the contingent of Coburg-Gotha, 
that its bravery must be rated very high. While they were thus shedding 
their blood, only at length to accept the capitulation which had already once been 
offered to them, the army of the Bavarians, Wurtembergers, and Darmstadters 
remained idle at Frankfort and Beyruth, with grounded muskets, and one 
leg raised for the march ; moving from one point to another, without approach- 
ing the place where they were most wanted; arranged in order of march, and 
yet not stirring from the spot where they were stationei—a true and comfort- 
less picture of the old German state army, as it has existed in all continental 
wars for the last century. 

The Prussian army was in the strongest possible contrast to this heavy, 
complicated, and useless military machine. Without stopping in Saxony a 
day longer than was absolutely necessary for resting the troops after their 
laborious marches, they pushed through the passes of Bohemia, which had 
been left defenceless by the Austrians, and debouched from the defiles, each 
ef which might have been made a Thermopylie, without any fighting worthy 
of the name, and without having suffered any considerable losses. It was 
only now that Benedek, whose grand secret plan, which was to amaze the 
world, had been foiled by the swiftness of his enemy, assembled his forces, 
or, to speak more correctly, attempted to do so, by pushing forward without 
any plan one corps d’armée after another in order to block up the way before 
the advancing columns of the Prussians, and prevent their junction. The 
consequence was a series of bloody battles, whose scene was the north-eastern 
corner of Bohemia, from Friedland to Kénigsgratz. We will not here describe 
them, nor give the names of the places in whose vicinity they occurred, nor point 
out the passes and roads by which the Prussians pushed forward into the heart 
of the country, nor name the generals who led, conquered, and fell, nor reckon 
up the losses in dead, wounded, prisoners, and guns on both sides. or now our 
business is only with the general results, and these were, that in the battles which 
continued during eight days, with such short interruptions that they deserve 
to be called one eight days’ battle, the Austrians were each time defeated ; 
that after the struggle at Gitschin, the junction of the two Prussian armies 
under the Crown Prince and Prince Charles could be effected, and that the 
now united Prussian force inflicted on the Austrians, on the land between 
Gitschin and Josephstadt, so decisive a defeat that it was soon converted into 
wa flight. This was the decisive battle which will probably be known in history 
as the battle of Kénigsgratz. It lasted from the morning of the 3rd of July 
until late in the evening, and, when the sun disappeared behind the summits 
of the Fichtel mountain, Bohemia and the flower of a fine army were lost to 
the Emperor of Austria. 
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The road to Prague, the old capital—that to Moravia—perhaps even that to 
Vienna, were now open to the enemy. The army was discouraged ; many brave 
leaders were dead, wounded, or prisoners; 40,000 men and at least 200 guns 
had in the last eight days been lost, and, what was a far greater disaster, the 
army had also lost all confidence in itself and its leader. It was hastily with- 
drawn in the direction of Pardubitz ; thence to evacuate Bohemia, if necessary, 
and find a point of defence on Moravian territory, at Brinn and Olmiitz. 
Great was the joy in Berlin and nameless the despair in Vienna when the news 
arrived. In the former place the victory was celebrated by salvoes of artillery, 
and from the balcony of the royal palace, opposite the laurel-crowned statue of 
Frederick the Great, the Queen herself read to the crowd the telegraphic message 
which her husband had sent her of the decisive battle that in seven days had 
obtained what the great Frederick could not conquer in seven years. At Vienna, 
on the other hand, a military council was held in the misty night in the Imperial 
burg—a council of despair; and the result of whose deliberations was equally 
desperate. Instead of attempting to continue the struggle, for which many 
soldiers and points of defence were yet to be found in his extensive empire, and 
which the majority of the ministers and generals present are said to have 
advised, the Emperor himself gave up the game for lost. Though in the prime 
of life, and aspiring to the reputation of a brave soldier, the Emperor now, as 
he did before at Solferino, gave himself up to a nameless fear of uncertain pos- 
sibilities ; and it was his will, not that of his counsellors, that gave up Venetia 
to the French Emperor, and begged the latter to act as mediator between 
Austria and her adversaries. This was done by the telegraph in the night of 
the 3rd of July, and the Emperor Napoleon had good reason to order all the 
official buildings of Paris to be illuminated on the following evening. If 
Waterloo had not yet been avenged, the act of abdication at Fontainebleau was 
more than counterbalanced by the supplications of the Emperor of Austria. 
From that moment the fate of Austria has lain chiefly in the hands of France. 

sefore entering upon any speculations as to the possible course of events for 

the future—as to the demands of Prussia, the concessions of Austria, and the 
attitude of France in regard to both—we will touch upon the reasons which have 
contributed to bring about the sudden collapse of the military power of the 
monarchy of the Hapsburgs. 

It is now repeated on all sides that this was done by the needle-gun; that it 
was not so much a conflict between Austria and Prussia, as between muzzle- 
loaders and breech-loaders, in which the latter obtained the victory. This is 
true, but only to a certain extent. The needle-gun, coarse and defective as it 
may be, has certainly proved a terrible weapon against the old musket; but we 
should carefully avoid the theory which is now in fashion, that the breech- 
loader was the only cause of the defeat of the Austrians. Was it the needle- 
gun that obtained Saxony for the Prussians, and thereby gained for them an 
advantage which would hardly have been equalled by two great victories in 
Bohemia? Was it the needle-gun that rooted the German State army to the 
ground, so that it did not act either on the Rhine or anywhere else? Did the 
needle-gun cause every Prussian corps to arrive punctually to the minute at 
the place to which it had been ordered by telegraph from the central office 
at Berlin? Was it the needle-gun that made the Prussian soldier, even in 
Bohemia, in the midst of a hostile population and far from tho head-quarters 
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of its resources, far better cared for than the Austrians in their own country ¢ 
And has not the small isolated Hanoverian army offered such opposition to the 
Prussians at Langensalza notwithstanding their superior firearms, that it 
would have been successful if the Federal allies of Southern Germany had only 
done their duty ? 

It is, therefore, idle to ascribe to the breech-loader alone all the brilliant 
successes of the Prussians. Other motives have contributed in causing them, 
from which important lessons for the future should be drawn by all govern- 
ments, and especially by that of our own country. It is above all to be 
remarked that on the Prussian side the army was not led by any military 
genius like Frederick or Napoleon. General yon Moltke, who drew up the plan 
of the campaign, is no doubt a much more distinguished man than Benedek, 
which is not saying much, now that the latter has proved with singular con- 
sistency from the very beginning his utter incapacity to command a large army ; 
and the Prussian princes may be considerably superior as generals to the 
Austrian archdukes; but, as we have said, a military genius who defies all 
calculation, and is not to be obtained to order, has not been possessed by the 
Prussians. They had, on the other hand, what the Austrians wanted, and 
what has hitherto been wanting both in them and in Englishmen in all their 
wars—an organisation complete to the smallest detail, whose wheels fit into one 
another with strict exactness, and which made stragetical combinations possible 
which must have appeared to every other army, even that of Trance, as far too 
daring and perilous. It was not enough fhat General yon Moltke had prepared, 
together with his staff at Berlin, an excellent plan of action ; in order to make 
his plan practicable, he must have been convinced that every branch of the 
army was capable of strictly carrying out his instructions. In this prevision 
the central office at Berlin was not deceived, for when it gave the signal, 
everything was in its place: the officers of the staff, from the highest to the 
lowest; the masses from the plough and the desk; the artillery in complete 
equipment; the ammunition, in all its details; the transport service; the 
medical staff; the corps of engineers, with all the appliances for repairing 
broken railroads; engine-drivers to be employed on the enemy’s territory, 
ambulances, field hospitals, and the field telegraph, which has now become 
indispensable in extensive military operations,—all were ready to move with 
the punctuality of watchwork when the great machinist at Berlin touched the 
spring; and this excellent organisation, coupled with the intelligence of the 
most subordinate of its elements, contributed to the Prussian successes at least 
as much as the terrible breech-loader. The latter may be introduced by any 
State into its army, and ought to have been possessed by both Austria and our 
own country long ago; but whether either Austria or England will ever be 
able to make its military organisation as perfect in all its branches as that of 





Prussia, is another question. For this a severe military education, such as 
exists in Prussia, and will never be adopted in England, is absolutely necessary, 
and also a certain innate talent for such things among the masses of the 
people, which we fail to recognise in our countrymen, who clearly show, 
whenever a few hundreds of them assemble in the street, before a theatre, or 
at a railway station, how little capacity for organisation they possess, and how 
each man pushes against his fellow in order to come to the front, while in 
France and Germany the public, with the help of a few simple barriers and 
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a little organisation, attain their object with much more comfort and 
rapidity. 

In Austria it is different. There the people are not wanting in readiness and 
orderly conduct, but, on the other hand, the Imperial Government has always 
been the most ponderous and helpless of all state machines, and with all its 
pomp, expense, and vast discretionary power, has never succeeded in producing 
an effective organisation in a single branch of the administration. How far 
this defect contributed in the present instance to the misfortunes of the Austrian 
army of the North cannot as yet be ascertained with any certainty ; and, in 
presence of the statements of English correspondents at the Austrian head- 
quarters that the Imperial troops had been provided with all that was necessary, 
we will not give much weight to the reports of the Prussians, that their Austrian 
captives were often half-starved. We know, however, on good authority, that 
the Austrian army was still deficient in many requisites of warfare at the time 
when Prussia seized upon Saxony; that the organisation of their transport 
service and their field telegraph was very imperfect; and that, above all, the 
chief command of some of their corps d’armée was not given to the best officers. 
It is true that Benedek, upon whom the chief blame of the senseless direction of 
the campaign is now justly laid, had made it a condition that he should himself 
appoint the generals, and that no member of the Imperial family should inter- 
fere with the arrangements, by his presence at head-quarters. Notwithstanding 
this, several generals were sent to him from Vienna at the last moment, and 
among the leaders were ultimately appointed two archdukes, who are said to 
have only proved their total inefficiency. After the defeat, when a series of battles 
had been lost, the army discouraged, and one of the finest provinces in the 
empire conquered, a few incapable generals (Clamgallas, Henrickstein, and 
Krismanitz) were summoned before a court-martial. By this little was gained ; 
but it has always been so in Austria, where the witnesses in a court-martial of 
this kind are invariably those who have appointed incapable men to the most 
important military posts. 

Not only in the above important points, but also in others, does the House of 
Hapsburg adhere immovably to its old unhappy traditions; above all to a cer- 
tain haughtiness in misfortune which hardly deserves the honourable name of 
pride. This haughtiness was probably the cause of Francis Joseph having 
preferred to throw himself into the arms of the Emperor of the French rather 
than to negotiate with his adversaries direct. ‘To say nothing of the tenacious 
retention of Venetia,—which, if it had been voluntarily given up a few months 
ago, might have secured to Austria a friend in Italy, and added £20,000,000 
to its treasury and 200,000 men to its northern army,—the Emperor could 
not, even at the last moment, reconcile himself to offering the hand of 
reconciliation to the Italians, and preferred to wound them in their deepest 
feelings by giving up Venetiato France. The same was done by Francis Joseph 
in regard to Prussia. If he had gone openly to King William’s camp and asked 
for honourable conditions of peace from him, as his conqueror, the old king 
would probably not have treated his humbled nephew very hardly. Already 
had the tragic events of the past few days made him more mildly disposed, and 
a few strokes of his pen would doubtless have procured for Austria more favour- 
able terms than now that they depend on the cold deliberation of a Napoleon 
and the doubtless extravagant claims of Count Bismarck. Many think, how- 
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ever,—and this is also the prevalent opinion in Berlin,—that the Emperor of 
Austria’s conduct in this matter was not entirely influenced by sheer haughti- 
ness of spirit, but was mainly due to an understanding with Napoleon; that 
the latter will henceforward seek to deprive Prussia of the best fruits of her 
victory ; and that Prussia will perhaps be forced to appeal to ‘the patriotism of 
the whole of Germany in order to resist the unwished-for intervention of 
France. That there is some ground for these speculations will appear from a 
brief description of the diplomatic events of the last fortnight. 


The advent to power of a Conservative Ministry in England at first produced 
a degree of agitation in foreign Courts which people in England will find it 
difficult to understand. The old traditions of the meddlesome foreign policy of 
this country, which have long:been forgotten by English politicians, are, it 
seems, as yet by no means extinct abroad, where the doctrine of non-inter- 
yention is supposed to be peculiar to a Liberal Government, and to cease to be 
the policy of England directly a Conservative Cabinet is placed at the head of 
uffairs. Such old-world notions might, perhaps, be pardoned in the politicians 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg; but it is scarcely credible that a statesman 
residing within ten hours’ journey of London, and who has obtained a well- 
inerited reputation for political insight and thorough acquaintance with English 
uffairs, should be guilty of so egregious a misconception of our political system 
and tendencies; and yet it is an unquestionable fact, that when the news of the 
full of Earl Russell’s Ministry had been flashed by the telegraph to all the Courts 
of Europe, not only did a universal conviction prevail at Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
and Paris, that England would now actively intervene on the side of Austria, 
but the Emperor Napoleon shared this conviction, and even at one time thought 
seriously of preventing such a result by altering the political combinations on 
the Continent in such a manner as to entirely reverse the policy he has hitherto 
pursued, This policy has been, as we all know, one of ‘‘ watchful neutrality,” 
which, in the language of Napoleonic statesmanship, was rightly understood to 
mean, in the present case, the secret connivance of France in the projects of 
Prussia and Italy, whom she would permit, of course ‘‘ for a consideration,” to 
do their best to drive Austria out of Germany and Venetia. 

For some time before war broke out, the depressed air of Prince Metternich 
at the Tuileries, and the frequent interviews of Count Goltz and M. Nigra with 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys at the French Foreign Office, plainly pointed to the 
direction in which France was tending, and the language held by the French 
Ministers showed that they were fully cognizant of all the projects that were 
being claborated in the military councils at Berlin and Florence. It was even 
suspected by many, not without reason, that all the more important warlike 
steps of Prussia and Italy were taken, not only with the knowledge, but by 
the advice of the Emperor Napoleon. All this delightful harmony between 
the three Powers was, however, rudely interrupted by the announcement that 
Lord Russell would be succeeded by Lord Derby. The issue of the war was at 
that time doubtful. The Italians had suffered a defeat, which was then thought 
to have been more disastrous than it has since turned out to be; the Prussians 
had as yet only had a few unimportant skirmishes with the Austrians in 
Bohemia ; and France, who had had personal experience of the military qualities 
of the latter, and was, perlaps, 2 little disposed to under-rate those of the former, 
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believed that Benedek would come out victorious from the conflict which was 
imminent between the two armies. The name of Lord Derby instantly suggested 
to the mind of the French Government an alliance of England with Austria 
and Russia, the probable accession to this alliance, after a few battles to save her 
honour, of Prussia, the dismemberment of Italy, and the consequent humilia- 
tion of France, who, isolated in the midst of a new Holy Alliance more powerful 
even than the last, would be unable to lift a finger in defence of her protégéc. 
The prospect of such a combination naturally filled the Emperor and his 
advisers with alarm, and the necessity of making a counter-move as quickly as 
possible was seriously discussed, Negotiations were opened with the Austrian 
Government, the object of which was to steal a march on the reactionary Powers 
by bringing about an understanding between France and Austria. These 
negotiations, which were conducted on the French side by M. de Miillinen at Vienna, 
and on the Austrian by M. de Mosburg at Paris, were at first carried on with 
such secrecy and caution that they really amounted to little more on both sides 
than feelers thrown out with the object of sounding the dispositions of the two 
governments towards each other. Meanwhile, events marched rapidly on. The 
French Government perceived its mistake in supposing that a Conservative 
English Cabinet must necessarily be warlike ; the Austrian army continued to 
retreat with immense loss before the always victorious Prussians ; and Bismarck, 
puffed up by his successes, began to treat M. Benedetti, the French ambassador 
at Berlin, with haughty coldness, and to show himself more and more disposed 
to shake off the dictation of France. The original motive for the Franco- 
Austrian negotiations had disappeared; but a far more real and powerful one 
had taken its place. Her conquests were making Prussia too strong and inde- 
pendent ; the smaller States were already inclining to the side of successful 
power; and it really seemed as if the map of Europe was to be altered without 
France having a hand in the operation, or securing anything for herself in the 
general scramble. Accordingly it was determined at Paris to throw over 
Prussia ; the negotiations with Austria, which had until then consisted of mere 
preliminary pourparlérs, were now energetically pushed forward, and a sort of 
understanding was, we believe, arrived at, that if Austria eventually consented 
to give up Venetia to France (which at that time she was not at all disposed to 
do), the latter power should secure her against the preponderance of Prussia in 
Germany, and assist her in obtaining compensation for Venetia within the limits 
of the Confederation. When, a few days later, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
decided, against the advice of his counsellors, to give up Venetia, he of course did 
this with the full knowledge of the understanding with France, which goes far to 
explain his haying ceded that province to Napoleon. The latter, on the other 
hand, as was to be expected from so skilful a tactician, at once took the whole 
game into his hands, by proposing an armistice to Prussia, which she could 
not with decency refuse, in order to bring the whole weight of his influence, at 
the Conference or Congress which will follow, to bear on the side of Austria. 
The above description of the recent negotiations, which is based on infor- 
mation in which we have every reason to place reliance, will show that peace is 
as yet not so near as some sanguine spirits believe, and that there is still enough 
inflammable matter in Europe to rekindle the war more fiercely and extensively 
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than ever. Whatever may be the result of the peace negotiations, this at any 
rate is clear, that until they are closed Prussia will under no circumstances with- 
draw her troops from the territories she has conquered, and that Bohemia is 
lost, if not for ever, at least for a long time, to Austria as a taxable province. 
If we consider that the latter Power must keep up her enormous army while 
these negotiations are going on—that neither Bohemia nor Silesia can add a 
shilling to her treasury—that Moravia will in the mean time be eaten up to the 
bone by the troops assembled there—that the stoppage of every kind of business 
has considerably diminished the capacity of the other Austrian territories to bear 
taxation—that the days of forced contributions in Venetia are past—and that in 
the present ruinous state of things there is as little possibility of increasing the 
taxes as of raising a loan—it must be acknowledged that Austria is in an even 
worse position from a financial than from a military point of view. The next 
step of the Imperial Government in this direction will probably be to obtain a 
loan from the National Bank. We at least can see’ no other way of procuring 
money to maintain her army. 

Prussia, too, will want money for a similar purpose ; but the Government can 
now adopt any means it pleases for obtaining it. Count Bismarck may reckon 
with confidence on a manageable Chamber, for notwithstanding all the assertions 
of the Liberal papers to the contrary, the Opposition has come out of the elec- 
tions with its wings sorely clipped. If he will make a few concessions, as a 
generous victor, in the Budget question, the Chamber will vote him as much 
money as he likes; and if he makes no concessions, the Chamber will also not 
refuse what he asks for. The voice of the Constitutionalists will hardly make 
itself heard in the midst of the thunder of the Prussian cannon. 

The sudden change which has taken place during the last fortnight in the 
affairs of the West of Europe has been accompanied by a change almost as 
sudden as those of the East. When our last Number was published, a strong 
Turkish army was preparing to cross the frontier of the Principalities, an army 
of Roumans. had been collected by Prince Charles to oppose it, and a collision 
seemed to be inevitable. Just as the Turks were about to cross, however, an 
order came from Constantinople directing all further hostile operations to be 
suspended, and a few days after, Prince John Ghika, the Rouman envoy at Con- 
stantinople, was officially informed that the Sultan had determined, on certain 
conditions, to recognise Prince Charles as Hospodar of the Principalities. This 
sudden change of policy on the part of the Ottoman Government is to be ascribed 
not so much to the advice of England and France, which it had quite made up 
its mind in this case to disregard, but to secret information which it had received 
of a military alliance against Turkey which had been contracted between Prince 
Charles and Prince Michael Obrenovitch of Servia, one of the objects of which 
was to produce a revolution against her among her Christian subjects, who have 
long been accustomed to look forward to Servia as their natural head and pro- 
tector. This combination was secretly fomented by Russia, who was only 
waiting for the entrance of Turkey into Roumania to come forward as her open 
enemy; and it must be confessed that although Turkey had a perfect right to 
march her troops into the Principalities, it was but prudence, in presence of the 


tremendous dangers that threatened her, to refrain from exercising this right. | 
July 12th. 
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INTERNATIONAL Poticy. ESSAYS ON THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
Chapman and Hall. 


THE writers of this book, seven in number, explain in a short preface that 
their essays are written independently, but there is so far an agreement between 
them, that they all hold in common certain principles which are a part of 
the political and social system known as Positivism. These principles, three 
in number, are as follows: ‘‘1. That the international relations of mankind 
are a fit subject for a systematic policy. 2. That such systematic policy 
is to be based on the acceptance of duties, not on the assertion of rights, that 
it ought to have a moral, not a political or purely national foundation. All 
questions, therefore, concerning the interest, power, or prestige of any particular 
nation are secondary and subordinate ; all appeals to motives drawn from such 
considerations are consistently discarded; all arguments which ultimately 
involve the doctrine of the rights of such nations are put aside as irrelevant 
and futile. 3. The arguments advanced are in all cases drawn from con- 
siderations of a purely human character, as alone susceptible of legitimate 
and profitable discussion.” These principles are the limit of the avowed 
collective agreement of the writers with M. Comte’s doctrines, though indi- 
vidual authors may and do give him a more extended approval. Indeed, the 
book as a whole is much more the work of disciples, than of independent 
thinkers, who have merely adopted a certain number of propositions from the 
Positivist system. That such a book as this should be popular can hardly 
be expected ; for it assails in the most uncompromising way several of the 
strongest and most popular feelings of Englishmen. First,'it must be a scandal to 
many that seven persons of education should deliberately come forward and ayow 
themselves to be in many material points Positivists, disciples of a philosophy 
which, as if it was not in itself sufficiently offensive to theologians, has lately 
been stigmatised in a volume of High Church essays, as a gigantic system of 
selfishness, and as utterly ignoring the conception of duty. ‘Then a book which 
repeatedly denounces the misdeeds of England, not those of any single class, 
but of the whole nation; which taxes us with arrogance, selfishness, cruelty, 
aggression, and narrow-mindedness, cannot fail to be displeasing to all those 
(and they are the vast majority) whose conception of patriotism is rendered 
by the celebrated American toast, ‘‘Our country, right or wrong.” Indeed, 
to judge from the irritation caused by Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lighter shafts of 
raillery, it is probable that if these writers succeed in getting a hearing, which 
is doubtful, they will make many more enemies than converts by their out- 
spoken criticism. 

There is a third class to whom this book will seem very strange and unreason- 
able. These are they who, without being consciously selfish or mean, are yet 
entirely devoid of enthusiasm or generous aspirations, who being incapable of 
these sentiments themselves, suppose them to be a sign of mental weakness in 
others. Such as these are as much outside the scope of this book as a blind 
man is beyond the influence of painting, a deaf man of music. But when all 
these classes have been considered, there is yet a large audience to whom these 
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writers may address themselves with a reasonable expectation of getting a fair 
and considerate hearing. For in England, more perhaps than in any country, 
there is always a large body of persons who dare to protest in the name of 
justice against wars waged in the name of national honour. Their dissent from 
prevalent opinions is sometimes nearly hushed and overpowered by the general 
clamour, but at other times it surges up, and insists upon making itself heard. 
It is not able to put down opium wars, but it is able to create an uneasy feeling 
among those who justify such doings. When anger, panic, and love of 
dominion all conspire to drive this country headlong, as in the Indian Mutiny, 
all pleadings for mercy and generosity are vehemently rejected, but when the 
excitement is on a smaller scale, as in Jamaica, it becomes possible to obtain 
some grudging recognition of justice, some inadequate censure of offenders. 

But those who have hitherto been most prominent in the cause of humanity 
and justice, have been often ineffective in their support, and chiefly from the 
disorganised and incoherent nature of their efforts. There are Aborigines 
Protection Societies, and Freedmen’s Aid Societies, and Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees, and Polish Sympathisers, Missionary Societies, numberless small 
organisations, all deserving of respect, as being moved by an unselfish desire 
to do good to those whose cause they advocate, but in many cases made 
ridiculous by the want of common sense of their managers, often striving after 
useless and unpractical results, and always hampered by their isolation, and 
want of comprehensive intelligence. To the untutored instinct of justice and 
philanthropy which such societies and persons as these present, the seven 
essayists under consideration appeal. They invite their co-operation, they offer 
to give direction and reasonable meaning to their vague aspirations. It is 
pre-eminently to genuine English Liberals that this book is addressed. They 
are the only persons ripe for an organised foreign policy such as is laid down in 
these pages, for they alone are capable of appreciating so high an ideal. It is 
only among those who are in agreement as to the end to be pursued that there 
can be any useful discussion as to the means to be employed. 

And persons who have generous and strong feelings, and who desire that this 
country should set before it a high standard of action in its dealings with other 
nations, will do well to read this book. For whether they agree with the 
doctrines of M. Comte or not, the readers of this work will discover in it a tone 
of moral elevation rarely to be met with. They will find a standard of political 
duty so high as to startle many who thought their own views sternly just. 
Some will not breathe freely in this pure and rarified air; in a region lifted so 
much above the gross and lower passions. But those who do will find it bracing 
and stimulating. 

And those who question the possibility of Positivism ever being transformed 
from a philosophy into a religion, will. be surprised to find how strong a glow 
of what can only be described as a religious enthusiasm pervades the whole. 
It is clear that to the writers of these essays the principles which they advocate 
are objects of contemplation, which stimulate their emotions, cheer their 
flagging spirits in times of depression, and give them aims which dwarf and 
subdue their lower and selfish inclinations. But while fully recognising the 
honesty and generosity of the writers, it must be admitted that in one or two 
cases there is a lack of the ‘‘ suaviter in modo” along with the “ fortiter in re.” 
It is a fatal mistake to lose one’s temper in arguing with a crowd, and a 
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Positivist pleading with the English public for the cession of Gibraltar is in 
quite as dangerous a position as Diczopolis on the chopping-block pleading for 
Sparta with the Acharnians. While approving of the virtuous enthusiasm which 
leads to ebullitions of rhetoric, we may still believe that for the more practical 
object of persuasion a cold-blooded style is preferable. Ridicule and invective 
are suitable only to a popular cause, and when the tide of opinion has turned 
in your fayour. It must be admitted, however, that the general tone of the 
book is as conciliatory as possible, consistently with the honest expression of 
very unpopular sentiments. 

The first essay in the book is by Mr. Congreve, and is on ‘‘ The West;” it 
is an exposition of M. Comte’s view of what the future condition of Europe 
is to be, and in what relation it will stand to the rest of the world. Mr. Congreve 
recognises two great principles which have been gradually developing them- 
selves in the course of history affecting the human race. The first is the 
growing feeling of a common humanity comprehending in its sympathy all 
races, however barbarous, and recognising the debt this present generation 
owes to the past, its obligation to promote the progress of the future. The 
second principle is that of the gradual expansion and elevation of the idea 
of the superiority of one race over another. So that what at first was merely 
the forcible supremacy of a barbarous tribe resulting in the enslavement of 
its neighbours, has grown through the civilising influence of Greece, the social 
incorporation of Rome, the universal religion of Christianity, or as he prefers 
to call it Catholicism, and the feudal influence which separated the provinces of 
speculation and government, to be the conscious supremacy in all the con- 
stituent parts of civilisation of the races of Western Europe, to be by them 
exercised as a solemn trust and duty in the interest of the more backward 
portions of the great human family. Such a conception of the future function 
of Western Europe is not wanting in grandeur to satisfy the ambitious 
instincts of man, nor in generosity to satisfy his social and unselfish instincts ; 
but in order to bring about such a state of things we must subordinate our 
local patriotism to a wider fecling of citizenship of the West, just as in home 
politics we preach the supremacy of national objects over personal or class 
interests. What the constitution of this great Western federation is to be, 
must be sought in Mr. Congreye’s own essay ; but we may be allowed a short 
quotation to show what he conceives our future character to be. ‘‘ We of the 
West, the advanced guard of humanity, are citizens of no mean city; not 
lowered by narrow and local aspirations, not isolated by national selfishness, 
not degraded by anti-social ambition. The barriers of religious, national, com- 
mercial separation fall before the new Unity. We cease to be solely or 
primarily members of such or such a Western nation, England or France. 
We become primarily Western, with an immunity from all the evils which have 
clung around the exclusive prominence given to the more restricted associa- 
tions ; free from the poverty which now attaches to all our political conceptions, 
relieved from the antagonisms which render fertile of dangers our actual 
political and international order ” (p. 39). 

The aim of the West thus reconstituted, will be, according to Mr. Congreve 
(p. 35), ‘‘ Peaceful action on the rest of the race, with the purpose of raising, 
or enabling its various constituents to rise in due order to the level it has itself 


attained. Such a body would stand forth at once as the model and director of 
the rest.” 
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The other writers are not as sanguine as Mr. Congreve, as to the realisation 
of this vision of the future. They no doubt accept his exposition as a true 
one of their ideal, but they are contented to point out provisional measures, 
such as it is conceivable might even now be carried out, and which would tend 
towards the object of their wishes. 

Of these the two most important essays are the one by Mr. Harrison on 
England and France, and the one by Mr. Brydgeson England and China. Since 
the Western nations are not likely for some time either to be sufficiently con- 
stituted at home nor yet to be sufficiently friendly among one another to take 
the lead in the affairs of the world, Mr. Harrison considers that many of the 
advantages of such a general harmony might be gained by a close alliance of 
England and France. Those who advocate a total abstinence from European 
affairs, a moral as well as a military non-intervention, are criticised with great 
justice. If this doctrime means more than a temporary cessation of meddling 
because hitherto our meddling has been on the wrong side, and we need a break 
to get out of a bad habit, it must mean that henceforward England is to have 
no international duties, and is to be little more than a nation of more intelligent 
beavers or bees, considering the accumulation of wealth as the one object of 
national existence. But of all alliances, the one that is best is one with France; 
for England and France stand at the head, the one of the Teutonic Protestant 
clement, the other at the head of the Latin Catholic element of modern civi- 
lisation. Their alliance would represent a force which would leave out hardly 
any valuable idea of the present time. An alliance between England and 
Germany would be merely to intensify one side of modern thought and character ; 
an alliance with America would be still more narrow; but an alliance with 
France tends to unite and blend in the persons of their two chief representatives 
the opposite correlative powers which are now working blindly and too often 
in opposition in Europe. Such an alliance between England and France, to be 
really worthy of the name, to give a genuine satisfaction to the higher wants 
of the two nations, cannot be based merely on trade. The language of our 
more Radical politicians, such as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, on this subject, 
is censured ; the only true basis of an alliance must be in harmony with the 
traditions of each people, it must be approved of by the higher minds, and yet 
must conciliate the sympathies of the mass of the people in both countries. 
Mr. Harrison works out very ably the leading traits of each country’s character, 
and shows how, if the two countries unite for unselfish ends, the better side of 
each will act on the other, and through their united weight of authority on the 
world. But if England and France are to take the leadership they must show 
themselves worthy of it, and win the confidence of other countries by an 
entire absence of selfish motives: it is only if they satisfy other countries 
that this ascendency will be used for their benefit that it will be acquiesced in. 
Since this book is for the exhortation of Englishmen, not of Frenchmen, of 
course our duties are insisted on more than theirs. We are at once to give up 
Gibraltar in obedience to the national sentiment of Spain, which is daily out- 
raged by our presence there; we are no longer to assert our obsolete pretensions 
to the sovereignty of the seas, nor make claims in maritime law which the pro- 
gressive civilisation of to-day repudiates. The question of the empire of the 
seas, and our high-handed conduct on that element, is discussed in the third 
Essay, in which readers will find themselves unpleasantly reminded of many 
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forgotten or unknown acts of violence done by us in former days. They will be 
able to gauge how much better they are than their fathers by the feelings of 
shame or of irritation with which they hear the charges brought against them. 

The last four essays relate to our conduct towards the East and our 
uncivilised dependencies. The one on India, by Mr. Pember, is in many 
respects an echo of Mr. Kaye’s book on the Sepoy war. A prosaic inability to 
understand the modes of thought of Eastern nations, a supposition that what is 
English must be best, accounts for much of the evil in our government of India. 
But there are blacker shades in the picture—sometimes of downright breaches 
of faith, sometimes of chicanery and evasion of our promises. There is one 
point Mr. Pember has seized which is admirably put in Sir William Napier’s 
history of his brother’s administration in Scinde, and that is the tendency in the 
old civil service to annex states and multiply offices for the sake of the patronage. 
No doubt the happy family of the Bombay Presidency, against which the con- 
queror of Scinde strove, had its counterpart in many other places in India. If 
our annexation of Scinde was iniquitous, at least Sir Charles Napier understood 
how to win the chiefs from their hunting and robbery to civilised government, 
and was wise enough to see that we must govern India through the good-will of 
the natives and by using their ability, not by crushing a whole people to one 
level of subjection. 

It is impossible in the limited space of an article to point out the charac- 
teristics of a book which covers so much ground as this. The essay on China 
alone might furnish materials for a very long dissertation. I must be content 
with urging people to do in the case of this book what they should do in all 
cases if they wish to know what the opinions of any person are—let them read 
it. And let those who think their country unjustly condemned hear this pas- 
sage, quoted from a Chinese despatch of Lord Napier to the Home Government. 
‘* Her Majesty’s Government should consult immediately on the best plan of 
commanding a commercial treaty. .... Demand the same personal privileges 
for all traders that every trader enjoys in England. ‘This, no doubt, would be 
a very staggering proposition in the face of a red chop [an official proclamation], 
but say to the Emperor, ‘Adopt this, or abide the consequences,’ and it is done. 
Now, abiding consequences immediately pre-supposes all the horrors of a bloody 
war against a defenceless people... . . Such an undertaking would be worthy 
of the greatness and power of England.” (Papers relating to China, 1840, 
pp. 12, 13.) Let those who read this passage say whether it is more worthy of 
a great nation to do these things, and, in spite of such acts, to continue offering 
up incense to its own perfections, or to look its faults in the face with a stead- 
fast purpose of amendment, and not to allow any rhetoricians to divert it from 
this self-examination by idle declamations about national glory or inevitable 
destiny. We have seen clearly and criticised sharply this weakness in the 
United States. The land of liberty and the flogged negro furnished many a 
telling period to us in times past. The same contrasts exist in our own dealings, 
but half the reproach is taken away if we are willing to be our own critics, and 
to make reformation follow upon exposure. KE. LYULPH STANLEY. 








